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4 WOMEN’S APPEAL 


Conference of Executives from Many States 
Hears Mary Johnston and Mrs. Valentine 
Plead for Equal Suffrage 
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A twenty-minutes’ hearing before 
the Conference of Governors at Rich- 
mond, Va., was given last week to 
Mrs. Valentine, President of the 
Equal Suffrage League of Virginia, 
and Miss Mary Johnston, to speak in 
behalf of votes for women. They had 
a full house and much applause. 

Governor Shafroth of Colorado, Gov- 
ernor Carey of Wyoming, Governor 
Eberhardt of Minnesota and Governor 
Norris of Montana were especially 
helpful. 

Mrs. Valentine spoke very strongly 
of Woman, the Social Servant, and 
the need of her in all governments to- 
Miss Mary Johnston said: 
Miss Johnston’s Address 

Your Excellencies: In standing here 
this morning we cannot but feel that 
we are in the nouse of our friends. 
Two years ago a suffrage petition, 
national in its scope, was presented to 
Congress, and on that petition ap- 
peared the signatures of sixteen Gov- 
ernors of States. Ten of your body 
are at this moment Governors of suf- 


day. 


frage States—States in which the 
whole people rule, and not merely 


half the people; States which are in 
truth democracies; States in which 
men, the former electorate, have said 
to women, “Come here, W here you be: 
long, into the wider home which is 
the State! We are not afraid to trust 
you. We are tired of an ancient injus- 
tice, and, here and now, we formally 
put an end to it. Welcome, fellow citi- 
zens!” Ten of your honorable body 
are from those States. Others of you, 
we are convinced, see fully the signs 
of the time, and agree with the prog- 
ress of enlightenment. You know 
that the day of woman's political free- 
dom is fast rising in your own States; 
you know that that dawn can no more 
be stayed than can the rising of to- 
morrow's sun. You do not want to 
stay it; you believe it to be for the 
best. Therefore, we say again that we 
can but feel that we are in the house 
of friends. 

Feeling this, your Excellencies, we 
wish to call your attention to a few 
significant facts and utterances, and, 
when that.is done, to make the short- 
est of pleas, believing as we do that 

*no long plea is nécessary, but that we 
are talking to friends, well-wishers 
and helpers. 

Press Comment on Victories 

1 wish to quote from three or four 
newspapers on the November election. 

The Boston Herald has this to say: 
“Tuesday’s decision of most far-reach- 
ing importance was the adoption by 
four States of a woman suffrage 
amendment to their constitutions. In 
the light of this decision, the com- 
mon-sense thing for the country to do 
is to recognize woman suffrage as de- 
creed by the spirit of the age, and to 
adjust itself accordingly.” 

The New York Evening Journal 
says: “As important as any feature of 
this big election—more important by 
far than any feature in the long run— 
is the news that four more States 
have joined the ranks of those that 
give the vote to women.” 

The New York Evening Sun says: 
“These facts”’—the fact that the re- 
sult of the election doubles the num- 


United States, increases the Presiden- 
tial electoral vote in suffrage States 
from 37 to 70, and adds 8 Senators 
and 25 Congressmen to those who are 
already representing women voters— 
“these facts will have a decided influ- 
ence upon all political parties, com- 
pelling them to stand for suffrage not 
only nationally but in their respective 
State platforms. This attitude was 
foreshadowed, even before the recent 
victory, by the fact that all political 
parties not only welcomed the aid of 
women, but vied with each other in 
appealing for their support. Never 
before were women urged into politi- 
eal service as during this campaign, 
and they are there to stay. No party 
can ever again afford to ignore them, 
or to attempt a campaign without 
their moral and practical aid. To plead 
for the active support of disfran- 
chised women and then deny them 
direct political power is too great an 
inconsistency for even modern politi- 
cians.” 

The New York Evening Post says: 
“The entrance of women into the na- 
politics has justified itself in 
our country, as in Norway, Finland, 
New Zealand, Australia and even in 
China.” 


tional 


A monthly journal of wide circula- 
tion makes this remark: “In the press 
regardless of party affilia- 
tions, these latest triumphs of the 
women's cause are recognized as earn- 
ests of yet more sweeping victories 
to come; yet the notes of ridicule, ad- 
monition or alarm, once so prevalent, 
are either absent or are lost in the 
general chorus of approval or of 
friendly interest.” 


generally, 


National Convention Described 

Your Excellencies, I have just re- 
turned from the annual Convention of 
the’ National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, held this year in 
Philadelphia. Certainly no one in the 
city of Philadelphia, from Mayor 
Blankenburg who, in a strong suffrage 
declared that Pennsylvania 
women would be politically free in 
1915, to the least unit in the enormous 
crowd that thronged Independence 
Square, or stood, five thousand in 
number, all one cold and windy after- 
noon around the Metropolitan Opera 
House, itself packed within, from 
floor to roof, while one noted speaker 
after another addressed them from 
improvised platforms—not a man or 
woman of those thousands, I am sure, 
but realized that a new era is here; 
that henceforth both halves of human 
society are to be reckoned with in the 
organization and government of so- 
ciety. 


speech, 


Men and Women inseparable 
Your Excellencies, if there are two 
things in the world inextricably inter- 
twined, they are men and women. 
Neither of us can live without the 
other. To tell the truth, neither of 
us wishes to live without the other. 
We talk of man in the abstract, and 
of woman in the abstract, and all the 
ime there is no such thing as an 
abstract man or woman. It is a mon- 
ster that doesn’t exist. Men and 
women are concrete persons, here and 
now, human beings anchored and 
welded together. All men are the sons 
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Demography. “The figures on the 
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ern days wrested the control of life 


THE SUCCESSORS TO THE FATES 





The emblem of the Fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene and 


three Fates, who, in the mythology of ancient Greece, spun and snipped at 
Hygiene and Sanitation have in these mod- 


in peace and safety spin the thread.” 


Victor David Brenner, Sculptor 


medal symbolize the overthrow of the 


away from these ancient sisters, and 





WOMEN TOIL 119 
HOURS A WEEK 


Terrible Details of Overwork 
Found In New York Canneries 
—Young Children Exploited 








Shocking facts have been brought 
out by the investigation now going on 
before the New York Factory Com- 
mission. Mrs. Florence Kelley, ‘Miss 
Frances Perkins and scores of other 
witnesses have testified to what they 
have personally seen and known. 
Some of the statements in regard to 
overwork by women and the employ- 
ment of young children were chal- 
lenged as incredible; whereupon Ze- 
nas L. Potter, a member of the State 
Factory Investigation Commission 
and Chief oi the Cannery Investiga- 
tion, writes to the New York Times 
that 1259 children, ranging from three 
old to sixteen, were found at 
the canneries. Mr. Potter 


year's 
work in 
continues: 
“A woman worked in one cannery 
119 3-4 hours in a week. We have the 
canner’s sworn statement to that ef- 
fect. Another woman worked 115 
hours in a week. We have her pay en- 
velope in the office. Another worked 
1171-2 hours in a week and 211-2 
hours in a day. We have her time card, 
with the time checked off by the can- 
nery timekeeper. We know that wom- 
en work extremely long hours in the 
canneries, because we have complete 
transcripts of the canners’ own time 
records for two years back from ap- 
proximately seventy different facto- 
ries. 

“We know, further, the equally im- 
portant facts that more than half of 
the canners in the State employ no 
children and that certain factories 


SUFFRAGE BILL ON 
IN CONGRESS 
Idaho Representative Proposes 


Law to Enable Women to Vote 
for Congressman 








The Hon. Burton French of Idaho 
has introduced in the U. S. House of 
Representatives a Federal Woman Suf- 
frage Bill to enable women to vote for 
Congressmen. It reads: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That women who are citizens of 
the United States, and possess such 
qualifications of age, residence, proper- 
ty, or education, as may be required 
of men to make them legal voters in 
the several States, shall be eligible to 
register and vote in all States of the 
Union at all elections for members of 
the House of Representatives.” 


Mrs. Frank Goodwin, in a recent 
debate before the People’s Forum of 
New York, claimed that women could 
not safely vote because of their ex- 
treme affectability. “Out in the State 
of Washington,” she said, “one little 
girl who had cast her first vote for 
Roosevelt was so keenly affected by 
his defeat that she went insane and 
had to be removed to an asylum.” 

This called out from Miss Klatsch- 
ken an annihilating reply. She said: 

“There was a man out in Milwau- 
kee who couldn’t even contemplate 
the possible election of Roosevelt, so 
he shot him. It seems to me that the 
girl did better than the man. Shrank 
lost his mind before election, but the 
girl managed to keep hers until 
after!” 


This naturally brought down the 


REPORT SUCCESS 
IN CANTON, CHINA 


Assembly Seen by 





Provincial 


Mrs. Catt Has Probably Given 
Women Right to Vote 





It is reported that the Provincial 
Assembly of Canton, China, gave the 
women of that province the right of. 
suffrage before its adjournment a few 
days ago. This is the only Provincial 
Assembly for which women were al- 
lowed to vote, and the one in which 
Mrs. Catt saw the nine women mem- 
bers taking part in the deliberations, 
Reports from China are to be received 
with reserve, but the Assembly of Can- 
ton was the one in China most likely to 
take such action, and we may hope 
that this time the press despatch will 
prove to be true. 


NEBRASKA WILL 
VOTE IN 1913 


State Convention Decides to Sub- 
mit Amendment Through Ini- 
tiative and Legislature Both 











“Votes for Women in 1918” is the 
slogan of the Nebraska suffragists. At 
their annual State Convention just 
held in Omaha, they decided to begin 
at once to circulate an initiative peti- 
tion. They will also ask the Legisla- 
ture to submit the question, so as to 
have two strings to their bow. In one 
way or the other, they are confident of 
getting the constitutional amendment 
before the voters. 

Prominent lawyers and _ politicians 
of all parties have promised their as- 
Sistance. 

Mothers’ pensions, the workingmen’s 
compensation act and the distribution 
of the earnings of convicts among 
their wives and families were strongly 
indorsed. 

Mrs. Draper Smith President 
Mrs. Draper Smith of Omaha was 
elected president of the State asgocia- 
tion. The other officers chosen were: 
Mrs. Anna Kovanda, Table Rock, vice- 
president; Miss Mary Williams, Kene- 
saw, corresponding secretary; Miss 
Daisy Doane, Omaha, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. W. E. Hardy, Lincoln, treas- 
urer; Mrs, H. H. Wheeler, Lincoln, and 
Mrs. J. L. Claflin, University Place, 
auditors. 


KANSAS CLAIMS 
SEVENTH STAR 


Leader Says Sunflower State De- 
serves First Honor Because 
Polls Closed Earliest 


The question has not yet been raised 
as to which of the States victorious on 
November 5 can claim to be the 
seventh star. On receipt of The Wom- 
an’s Journal containing the cartoon 
from the Chicago Record-Herald, 
which showed the old suffrage States 
welcoming the new ones, Mrs. Lucy B. 
Johnston, president of the Kansas E. 
S. A., writes: 

“I enjoyed the cut representing the 
suffrage States, but I must protest 
against Kansas not having the first 
place. Oregon has been given it upon 
the banners and in the newspapers, 
when the fact is that Oregon and Ari- 
zona were voting for two hours after 
the polls were closed in Kansas, and 
we not only had the largest majority 
given by any State, but sent our re- 
port of victory in to The Woman's 
Journal and the National Headquar- 
ters in advance of any other State. 
So we feel we are entitled to have 





Kansas known as ‘the Seventh Star.’ 


I do hope that Michigan may yet come 


in, but she cannot claim the place, be- 
cause of the delay in having her ma- 
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“THE GUIDES 


By Margaret Widdemer 








Where have you been the long day 
through, 
Little brothers of mine? 
Soen the world shall belong to you, 
Yours to mar and to build anew: 
Have you been to learn what the 
world shall do, 
Little brothers going home? 


We have been to learn through the 
livelong day 
Where the great looms echo and 
crash and sway. 
The world has willed it, and we obey, 
Elder brother. 


What did you learn till set of sun, 
Little brothers of mine? 
Dewn~-where the great looms wove 
and spun, 
You who are many where we are one 
(We whose day is so nearly done), 
Little brothers pacing home? 


We have learned the things that the 
mill-folk said, 
That Man is cruel and God is dead 


And how “to weave with an even 
thread, 
Elder brother. 


What did you win with the thing they 
taught, 
Little brothers of mine, 
You whose sons shall have strength 
you brought, 
Fashion their lives of the faith you 
bought, 
Follow afar the ways you sought, 
Little brothers toiling home? 


Shattered body and stunted brain, 
Hearts made hard with need of gain, 
These we won and must give again, 
Elder brother. 
Wow shall the world 
hand, 
Little brothers of mine? 
When you shall stand where now we 
stand, 
Shall you lift a ligt 
land, 
Or fire its way with a burning brand, 
Little brothers stealing home? 


fare in your 


in the darkened 


What of the way the world shall fare? 


What the world has given the world 
must bear . re 

We are tired—oh, tired—and we can- 
not care, 


Elder brother! 
—The Craftsman. 


al 


TINY GIRL AIDS 


On the closing afternoon of a big 
agricultural show held recently in 
New York, the workers at the booth 
of the Women’s Political Union add- 
ed a very young suffragist to their 
number. 

The tiny her years number 
took herself very seri- 
and ears were open 
to all her, The sale 
of the green, purple and white Votes 
for Women buttons engaged her spe- 
cial attention, and after evident 
thought she evolved a method of her 
own of increasing business. When- 
ever a group or an individual lingered 
jong in argument with the workers, 
the little figure pushed to the front, 
and, holding out chubby hands filled 
with the cherished buttons, closed de- 
bate with “Please take!” Even the 
most obdurate “anti” fell for this, and 
the man who was “totally opposed to 
woman suffrage” gave up a nickel be- 
cause “baby was so cute.” 

The stock diminished rapidly, 
though the cash returns did not seem 
to swell proportionately. The reason 
became manifest when the little 
woman reached home and was dis- 
robed. Then she simply shed suffrage 
buttons from every available part of 
her attire—a score or more—for, in 
accordance with her infantile reason- 
ing, she had decorated her person 
after each sale made. The child, 
bristling with buttons without and 
filled with inherited faith within, is 
the great-granddaughter of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, who 64 years ago took 
part in calling the first convention 
“to discuss the social, civil and reli- 
gious condition and rights of women.” 


maid 
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The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association has doubled its member- 
ship during the past year. 
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Whirls of fine feathery flakes filled 
the crisp night, which foretold the 
coming of a white Christmas on the 
morrow. 

Under the flaming arc lights of the 
street the snow glistened in the air, 
and on the coats and hats of the gay, 
pushing throngs, laden with bundles. 
Everywhere seemed to be joy, pros- 
perity, good will—on the surface. 

Struggling into the big store, a hu- 
man tide contended with another 
human tide struggling to escape. 
Within the store, aisles were crowd- 
ed, a vista of faces and furs as far 
as the eye could reach. The counters 
overflowed with goods waiting to be 
bought and sent on their mission of 
love, And yet there was no peace 
and good will here. It was struggle 
and chaos and ill humor and stifling 
air, an inferno of exhaustion, from 
which the human tide that surged out 
of the doors was glad to escape. 

One huge counter was laden with 
paper Christmas bells, garlands and 
wreaths. There were bells in the 
brightest of red, in the brightest of 
green, bells in red and green togeth- 
er, bells of enormous size that could 
be folded up and shoved into an over- 
coat pocket, little bells that could be 
strung along dancing merrily on a 
cord, bells that betokened the mes- 
sage of peace on earth—and tonight 
a riot at the counter to get some- 
thing that had been put off until the 
last minute, 

Behind the 
dozen girls, 


long counter half a 
“first-floor sales girls,” 
were busy, selling, answering ques- 
tions, handing back change, crying 
out now and then shrilly, “Check!” 
trying hard to be courteous, now and 
then spurred on by the watchful floor- 
walker, who, with piercing eye, 
seemed to see even half a moment’s 
pause in the rush to sell. The time 
schedule of these girls had not been 
lengthened by night work, but in this 
store by a reduction of the lunch and 
supper periods. It was the glad sea- 
son when even the law does not pro- 
tect-—-the 18th to the 24th of Decem- 
ber. 

Tessie’s fingers were numb. In the 
mad rush, she had cut them here and 
here on the sharp edges of the paper 

painful cuts that smarted with a 
pain only deadened by her exhaus- 
Her feet were swollen with long 
hours of standing. She knew nothing 
about the toxin of fatigue about which 
the doctors and social workers study 
and write. But she could have told 
them much from her own experience 
of the subtle poison that fatigue was 
injecting into tue glad Christmas sea- 
son for her. 

There was no pause for the little 
girl with the dreamy face, sensitive 


tion. 


mouth, and _ delicate  blue-veined 
hands. 

“Yes, ma'am, five cents for that 
size. These are two for five. No, 


we're all out of the largest size. The 
ten-cent size? How many, please? 
Five? Fifty cents. Your change? Just 
a moment. No, the holly boxes, cord 
and ribbons are at the next counter. 
Postal cards across the aisle. Half 
a dozen bells? Thirty cents, please.” 

All the worldliness of rich New 
York, all the sordidness of the metro- 
polis Was passing in a kaleidoscopic 
crowd before the eyes of Tessie, but 
she was too tired to care much about 
anything, too tired even to watch the 
clock on the gallery at the end of the 
aisle. 

“Hello, Tess!” 

It was Mazie, who had worked with 
Tessie last year at the handkerchief 
counter, but had been laid off in the 
slack season during the summer. 

Tessie had not seen her since then. 
She remembered Mazie as a plump- 
faced girl who had lost a good deal 
of her freshness in the store, but none 
of her wilfulness. Was this the same 
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CHRISTMAS OFFER 





A appropriate Christmas present for friends who like to be well in- 


formed and up to date is a year’s subscription 
The Journal makes a suitable gift for either men or wom- 
Give the national suffrage paper this year; 


Journal. 
en, and it lasts a whole year! 


to The Woman's 


it will cost you no needlework, no hurry, and no worry, and it will not only 
give pleasure but it is likely to make converts. 
eS ee and appropriate Christmas card will be furnished free to 


anyone wishing to send Tke Journal for one year. 
or money order for each subscription. 


rush.” 


Send $1 by check 
“Order early and avoid the 
Agnes DB. Ryan. 


_THE WOMAN'S 
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THE TOXIN OF CHRISTMAS 


THE STORY OF A LITTLE SHOP GIRL 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Mazie? True, there was color now 
on her cheeks, but it was not the 
color of the crisp night air. Her black 
eves sparkled, but there was a look of 
boldness in them that grated on the 
sensitive nature of Tessie. Yet there 
was no denying that Mazie was pret- 
ty. Even her cheap fur coat and rak- 
ish hat did not wholly spoil it. 
“Hello, Tess. They told me that you 
were at this counter. I thought I'd 
stop and see you. I came in to get 
some Christmas cards. I always send 
little cards to the fellers who are s0 
good to me, on holidays. It jollies 


‘em along, and I’m careful not to 
send ‘em anywhere it'll cause 
trouble.” 


She laughed, the laugh of a girl of 
the world. But it sent a shudder 
through Tessie. Still, the coat was 
fur and the hat was rakish. 

“Yes, I got lots of fellers, nice fel- 
lers,” added Mazie. “We go to dances 
and balls and suppers, and—oh, I’m 
havin’ a grand time. I got a swell 
date tonight.” 

Mazie was talking at Tessie, 
not to her. Tessie noticed it, 
followed her roving eye. 

Over by the picture postcards was 
a well-dressed young fellow with a 
face that showed a knowledge of the 
world somewhat beyond his years. 
Tired as she was, Tessie saw that the 
young fellow had caught Mazie’s eye. 

A querulous customer interrupted. 
She wanted to see some garlands and 
wreaths, but Tessie, absorbed in 
watching Mazie, had not heard her. 

In an unlucky instant the floor 
walker called out, “Here, no gossip- 
ing, now! Wait on this lady.” 

The harshness of the floor walker 
brought a flush to Tessie’s pale 
cheeks as she mechanically showed 
how to fold and unfold the long gar- 
lands. Again and again she had to 
reach up to the shelves with her lead- 
n arms for other kinds to satisfy the 
querulous customer. Nothing seemed 
exactly to suit. While the querulous 
ustomer fussed and talked, she 
vaited on another. Still the queru- 
lous customer took her exasperating 
ime to decide on a 15-cent purchase. 

“So long, Tess,” rasped Mazie. “Do 
you know what I'd do to him?” She 
nodded at the back of the floorwalker. 
i know a feller who could frisk him 
good and plenty for that, if he done 
it to me. Say, I wouldn’t go through 
another of these Christmas rushes at 
five dollars per—not if it was the last 
act.” 

Mazie laughed at the thought of the 
paltry sum, and Tessie returned to 
her work of meeting this last par- 
oxysm, of Christmas shopping. The 
querulous customer was gone, and 
half a dozen crowded into her place, 
grabbing, unreasonable, insistent. 

In the renewed rush Tessie caught 
sight of Mazie at the postcard coun- 


but 
and 


ter. The young fellow had edged up 
closer. They were laughing at some- 
thing. It took no woman's intuition 


to guess what sort of card they were 
laughing at. 

“See here, Tessie, if you go to 
sleep over the goods I'll have you 
fired.” 

Again it was the floorwalker—not 
a bad fellow, but mindful of the store 
and its customers. Tessie bit her lip 
and said nothing. Her feet felt heav- 
ier than ever. Her head swam, The 
customers were more insistent as the 
clock hands advanced, Was there no 
anti-toxin for the poisoned Christmas 
Eve? 

At last the hour of closing came. 
Tessie had been invited to a Christ- 
mas dinner given by some _ philan- 
thropic people to working girls. The 
store had given a Christmas bonus of 
two dollars, and during the time when 
she should have been eating her sup- 
per she had run off to purchase a 
$1.59 “net” waist to wear to the festal 
dinner. But somehow the thought of 
that dinner now did not gladden Tes- 
sie. She was too worn out. 

Tessie dragged herself rather than 
walked out on the side street from 
the employees’ entrance. At the curb 
a young man was standing. He lifted 
his hat. ‘Merry Christmas, kid,” he 
said. It was not an unpleasant voice. 
Tessie did not look twice. She hugged 
her $1.59 waist closer to her thin coat, 
and sped up the street, which took 
her past a dance hall. Couples were 
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going in and coming out. In there 
was light and life and happiness. 
The crisp snow crunched beside 


her. “Say, kid, yer ne¢dn’t run away 
from me. Come on in and have a 
dance.” 


Tessie looked up, and drew back in 
surprise. The young man following 
her was the fellow to whom Mazie 
had been talking so gaily at the post- 
ecard counter. 

Just then the music started— 
“Everybody’s Doing It.” She could 
feel her feet, tired as they were, 
urged on by the strains. On the 
waxed floor Mazie glided into her line 
of vision. 

“Huh! She had a date wid dat guy 
and stood me off. Said she had to go 
home,” sneered the voice at her side. 
“Come on in, kid. I got money, and 1} 
don't care how I spend it fer a good 
time. Come on.” 

He took her arm, not roughly, but 
in a grasp that was new and strange 
to Tessie. An instant later she had 
broken away from him and was actu- 
ally running down the street, slip- 
ping, sliding, but keeping on dogged- 
ly. At last, breathless, exhausted, she 
reached her home. She crawled up- 
stairs to the narrow hall bedroom, 
warmed only by the gas jet that even 
failed to light it. She paused a mo- 
ment to look about the bare room, 
with a growing resentment at her lot. 
There was the blackened and bat- 
tered coffee pot, and a couple of rolls 
for tomorrow's breakfast. Leisure 
was precious, weariness extreme, yet 
she kept her room neat and clean. 
She was not very clever, nor very 
competent, nor foresighted, perhaps. 
She knew nothing of scientific man- 
agement, or of efficient salesmanship. 
But she was human, and somehow, 
down in her heart, she knew she did 
not deserve this. 


“She threw herself on the bed. What 
a Christmas Eve this was for her— 
too tired even for sleep! 


There flashed through Tessie’s 
mind the picture of the gay crowd in 
the dance hall, of Mazie in her furs, 
of the young fellow who had spoken 
to her. He was good looking, better 
looking than the fellow Mazie had 
been dancing with. She sat up with 
a shudder at herself. A week agoshe 
would have cried even to have har- 
bored such thoughts for a moment. 
But now it seemed different. What 
did it all amount to, this hopeless 
struggle to be decent? 


“I don’t know where I'll be next 
Christmas,” she moaned, as_ she 
looked at the ironing board and lit- 
tle tub which she must use even be- 
fore she could go to the philanthropic 
Christmas dinner, almost as an alms- 
taker. “I don’t know where I'll be 
next Christmas, but I just won't stand 
it; no, I won’t, I won't!” 

This is the next Christmas, this 
coming Christmas. Who knows, per- 
haps, if we do our Christmas shop- 
ping early, early in the month and 
early in the day, perhaps, if we are 
a little more considerate of the girl 
behind the counter—well, perhaps 
we can make Tessie’s Christmas more 
bearable, make it seem more worth 
while for Tessie to fight along and 
keep straight, make the toxin of 
Christmas fatigue not quite so pois- 
onous. 





Through the efforts of Miss Mabel 
Craig Stillman, formerly of Milwau- 
kee, a class has been formed for the 
study of “Social Purity and Eugenics” 
to be conducted by Dr. Anna E. Blount 
in the rooms of the Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association every Monday at 8 
P M. Dr. Blount is an authority on 
these subjects, and she has been en- 
gaged by the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation to give a course of lectures on 
Sex Hygiene at the Cleveland school 
before the Parents’ and Teachers’ 
Club on Monday afternoons during 
December. 





There is a saying that “God made 
the country and man made the town.” 

Suppose that woman tries her hand 
at making the town; making it a safe 
and proper place for the most {mpor 
tant and most numerous class of citt. 
zens—the children.—Charlotte Perkius 
[oes in The Forerunner. 
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MRS. ELLA S. STEWART 


of Chicago, former president of the Illi- 
nols Equal Suffrage Association and for- 
mer secretary of the National Association, 
is available for a limited number of en- 
gagements during the winter. 


Mrs. Stewart will not only answer calls 
for lecture engagements, but also for sev- 
eral days’ work in cities where organiza- 
tion is needed. She will conduct three-day 
or six-day conferences on methods: in- 
structing committees in organization, 
finance, establishing headquarters” and 
other phases of practical suffrage work. 


During these days she will speak before 
local organizations where hearings may 


be. arrynged and address public meetings. y 


For details, address 


MRS. ELLA S. STEWART 
5464 Jefferson Ave., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


MICHIGAN DOES 
NOT LOSE HOPE 


Wayne County Recount Adds to 
Loss, But Ballots Do Not 
Have Initials 








A press report of December 8 says: 

“The recount of the Wayne County 
votes cast on the suffrage amendment, 
which was almost completed last 
night, added 1241 to the origina] ma- 
jority of nearly 11,000 in Wayne 
County against the amendment. 

“According to these figures the 
amendment lost in the State by nearly 
2,000. Suffrage leaders maintain, how- 
ever, that close observation of the bal- 
lots recounted showed that a great 
number bore no initials of election in- 
spectors. 


“It is expected that they will ask 
for a writ of mandamus in Circuit 
Court in an effort to have the unin- 
itialed ballots declared illegal. They 
declare a favorable decision on the 
question will assure victory for the 
amendment.” 


_——_ 


MET ALL TRAINS 
WITH MESSAGE 





es 


Resourceful Worker Finds New 
Way to Circulate Suffrage Lit- 
erature 





A new and effective way to circu- 
late suffrage literature was invented 
by Mrs. Alice L. Park in the Arizona 
campaign. Mrs. Park, who is a great 
distributor of reform literature, had 
come over from California to help 
Arizona. The National had sent a 
large supply of literature, so had the 
California suffragists, and the Arizona 
women had printed some of their own, 
but the difficulty was to get it distrib- 
uted. Mrs. Park writes to National 
Headquarters: 


“I made a new plan, which was car- 
ried out the last seven days of the 
campaign. A small amount of money 
had been given to me to use at my dis- 
cretion. I paid someone to go to the 
railroad station twenty minutes before 
the departure of every train and to 
hand literature to all the passengers, 
as well as to the trainmen and others. 
She secured the help of a high school 
boy who was eager to help our cause, 
and together they made the rounds 
faithfully, meeting the first train about 
sunrise, and the last one late in the 
evening, for that entire week. That 
was the week that many thousands of 
people were in Phoenix to attend the 
State Fair. All these people were scat- 
tering to their homes throughout the 
State, and by distributing literature at 
the railroad station during those 
seven days we secured a wide distri- 
bution at a very small outlay of time 
and money.” , 

This idea would be worth trying 
elsewhere. 





With the election of Mrs. Freder- 
ick A. Dow to the presidency of the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the suffragists have a sense of cer- 
tainty that the Illinois Club women 
will have their interest in suffrage 
stimulated as never before. Mrs. Dow 
is a member of the Chicago Political 
Equality League and is in hearty sym- 
pathy with the work of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association. 





“Our college won.” “They did? 
Rah! Rah! Rah! What did they 
win?” “The debate.” “Oh, pshaw!” 
—Louisville Courler-Journal. 
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HILL-TOP IN 
WESTERN STATE 
By Witter Bynner 


This poem was written from Cali- 
fornia, where Mr. Bynner has been for 
some months. He writes: “It’s fine to 
be in a free country a while and feel 
the difference. A ‘wiman’s page’ in a 
newspaper out here is almost human. 
The whole atmosphere and spirit is 
different. Men still take women pas- 
sionately or flippantly, as the case 
may be. But they also take them seri- 
ously, as the case must be.” 





A city reaches round me. On the 


streets 

Below the Sunday strollers pass; and 

: a car 

Comes up or down hill with its rolling 
jar. 

In a court, here in the Park, a white 
ball fleets 

Over a net,—a whistling youth com- 
petes 

With a graver youth. All is familiar 

And friendly; while a flag, flown with 


white star 

And red stripe overhead, proudly en- 
treats 

The freedom it has measured and 
proclaimed. Ps 


A daughter’s voice calls, “Father! 
and the sound 


Is new and beautiful . . not to one 


man 
Alone,—to all. No longer marked and 
maimed 
Is a daughter born in this big State. 


Unbound 
And Free, she is in truth American. 


ITOR EXPLAINS 
STAND FOR CAUSE 


Is Asked Why He Does Not Op- 
pose Equal Rights, and Gladly 


Replies 


One of our old subscribers wishes 
to know why the editor of the St. 
Louls Christian Advocate does not op- 
pose woman suffrage? This is a time 
ly and reasonable question, which we 
are glad to answer promptly. 

Our first reason for not opposing 
woman suffrage is the fact that all 
the brewers, distillers, saloonkeepers 
and gamblers do oppose it. The edi- 
tor of the Advocate would feel very 
badly back-slidden if he lined up with 
that gang on any question! And we 
would like to ask our good friend if 
he feels entirely comfortable among 
such a herd of the enemies and de- 
stroyers of the hopes, homes and hap- 
piness of humanity? 

Our second reason for not opposing 
woman suffrage is the fact that, in a 
progressive, prosperous and happy re- 
public of self-governing people, the 
intelligence of the country must needs 
be heard and felt at the ballot box. 
And the average standard of educa- 
tion and intelligence in this Republic 
‘g much higher with our women than 
it is with our men. 

A few of our people go through a 
college or university, but the great 
mass do not go beyond the public high 
school. During the last 22 years that 
we have been living in St. Louis and 
editing the St. Louis Christian Advo- 
cate, we have attended the commence- 
ments of very many splendid high 
schools in many States. We have 
found that the graduating classes are 
from three to four-fifths girls. This 
shows that the great mass of edu- 
cated people in our Republic are wom- 
en, whose intelligence at the ballot 
box would cancel or counterbalance 
the ignorant votes and mistakes of 
many men. 

Our third reason for not opposing 
woman suffrage is that, if our gov- 
ernment and country is not to go the 
way of Babylon, Greece and Rome, 
morality as well as intelligence must 
speak at the ballot box. And the 
moral standard of the woman of our 
country is very far above the moral 
standard of the men. If any of our 
readers doubt this, let them visit the 
penitentiaries, where they will find 
among the convicts from forty to fifty 
men for every woman.—St. Louis 
Christian Advocate. 














Boston Sehool of Social Science is 
“Woman Suffrage in Practice,” by Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park. 





Mr. A. Major of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
President of the Major Cement Manu- 
facturing Company, recntly met with 
an accident in running his automobile. 
He narrowly escaped losing his left 
hand. 
but it will be some days before he/t 
can run his machine again. Mr. Ma- 
jor has been a loyal suffragist for over 
80 years. 





her 79th year.” 


West upon the proclamation that 
makes equal suffrage effective in Ore- 
gon, 


domitably for more than 41 years. 


her shoulder to place the blotter upon 


testing signature of Secretary of State 
Olcott, every line upon the parchment 


steps and entered the house, “and had 
to wait for about an hour before the 
driver gave up and phoned for an- 
other car. 
suffrage—a little delayed in coming— 
but here at last.” 


lamation took but a few minutes. As 
the Governor bent over the document, 
blotting the last signature, Mrs. Coe 
slipped inte Mrs. Duniway’s hand an 
envelope, 
small parchment. 


ing it to him, “in behalf of the wom- 
en of Oregon, I here tender you 2 cer- 
tificate of life membership in the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association. 
that I am placing it in worthy hands, 
and, 
ing centuries, I can see the import- 
ance of this occasion the more deeply 
felt and strongly recognized with each 
succeeding year.” 


feel myself honored,” replied the Gov- 
ernor simply, as he accepted the cer- 
tificate. 


lamation written by Mrs. Duniway 
will be framed and placed in the State 
Capitol Building as an historical me- 
mento, while Governor West purposes 
to prepare a copy of the document for 
purposes of record. 


advisory board of the State Equal Suf- 
frage Association attended the ceremo- 
ny of signature. 

clamation follows: 


Executive Department, 
November 30, 
women of Oregon, after long and pa- 
tient effort, have persuaded the men 
of the State to place them upon a foot- 
ing of political equality by granting 
One of the announced lectures of the to them the right of suffrage, through 
an amendment to Section 2 of Article 
11 of the constitution of the State; 
and, 


sions of law, the Secretary of State of 
the State of Oregon, in the presence 
of the Governor of the State of Ore- 
gon, did, on the 29th day of November, 
1912, canvass the official election re- 
His injuries are not serious,/turns for the general election held in 


5th day of November, 1912; and, 


official canvass that the following 


DOCUMENT |WOMEN LA 
Jst6Ns poce YEARS IN PARIS 


Ends Long Cam- 
mpletes Task De-|. 





Mrs. Duniwa 
paign and 
signed by Governor 


“Abigail Scott Duniway, 





done in 


Below the name of Governor Oswald 


the counter-signature of Mrs. 
Duniway, written by her on November 
30, was her final word in a campaign 
that has been carried on by her in- 


A Fact at Last 
“There,” she said, as she laid down 


the pen and the Governor bent over 


the signature, “It's a fact at last.” 
The Portland Oregonian says: 
“The proclamation was written by 
Mrs. Duniway herself at Governor 
West’s suggestion, and, with the ex- 
ception of his signature and the at- 


was made by her pen. Before signing 
the document Governor West had her 
fill out the blanks for numbers and 
date lines, so the proclamation might 
uniformly be her work. 
Written Bit by Bit 

“The writing of the proclamation 
was begun by Mrs. Duniway many 
days ago, and the document was filled 
out a few words at a time, for, en- 
feebled by her recent illness, she at 
times found herself unable to write 
more than a few words before her 
hand became weary and she was ob- 
liged to lay aside her pen and rest. 
In the face of these handicaps, how- 
ever, she persisted, and appeared yes- 
terday afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
Henry Waldo Coe, acting president of 
the Oregon State Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, where the ceremony of sign- 
ing was to be completed, bearing in 
triumph her completed work.” 

Had a Breakdown 

Her taxi was late. 

“We had a breakdown,” she _ said, 
smiling, as she was helped up the 


It has been like woman 


The ceremony of signing the proc- 


from which she drew a 


Governor Made Life Member 
“Governor West,” she said, extend- 


I know 


looking down through the com- 


“I thank you, Mrs. Duniway, and I 


Will Be Framed 
The draft of the equal suffrage proc- 


The members of the executive and 


The text of the pro- 


Proclamation Is Out 
“Proclamation—State of 
Salem, 
1912. — Whereas, 


Oregon, 
Ore., 
the 


“Whereas, Pursuant to the provi- 


he State of Oregon on Tuesday, the 


“Whereas, It appears from the said 
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MEET 


French Barristers Decide to Affil- 
iate With American Club and 
Form International Alliance 








A notable gathering took place re- 
cently at the Hotel St. Petersburg in 
Paris. It was a body of French 
women lawyers, who had convened 
at the invitation of Mrs. Mary M. 
Lilly of the New York Bar to listen 
to the greetings she brought them 
from the Women Lawyers’ Club of 
the United States, and to talk over 
plans of union. Two men, M. Albert 
Gautrat (introduced by Eugenie M. 
Raye-Smith, editor of the Women 
Lawyers’ Journal) and W. Stewart 
Rutherford (introduced by David B. 
Mungo, solicitor and law lecturer of 
the University of Glasgow) were priv- 
ileged and valued assistants at the 
meeting. 

Inspired by the example of the 
American women, a resolution was 
passed to form a French Women Law- 
yers’ Club, and to accept the invita- 
tion of the American Club to affiliate, 
thus inaugurating an “International 
Alllance of Women Lawyers.” The 
Women Lawyers’ Journal, a periodi- 
cal recently founded by the Women 
Lawyers’ Club of the United States, 
was endorsed as the medium of com- 
‘munication. A message of greeting 
to the American women was signed 
by all the women lawyers present. 

Correspondence with Germany, with 
a view to extending the Alliance to 
that country, has been provided for 
by Mrs, Lilly through Fraulein Wille, 
a German law student. 

Two Scottish women, Miss Evaline 
McLaren, LL.B., of Edinburgh, and 
Miss C. V. Small, a law student of 
Queen Margaret's College, Glasgow, 
have volunteered to correspond with 
the American club. They hope to 
help British women to secure admis- 
sion to the bar. A great work has 
thus been started on its way. Women 
have learned the power of organiza- 
tion. 








measure has been approved by a nia- 
jority of the electors of the State of 
Oregon who voted thereon; 

“Section 2 of Article 11 of the con- 
stitution of the State of Oregon shall 
be and hereby is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Section 2—In all elections not 
otherwise provided for by this consti- 
tution, every citizen of the United 
States of the age of 21 years and up- 
wards who shall have resided in the 
State during the six months immedi- 
ately preceding such election, and ev- 
ery person of foreign birth of the age 
of 21 years anf upwards who shall 
have resided in this State during the 
six months immediately preceding 
such election, and shall have declared 
his or her intention to become a citi- 
zen of the United States one year pre- 
ceding such election, conformably to 
the laws of the United States on the 
subject of naturalization, shall be en- 
titled to vote at all elections author- 
ized by law; and, 

“Whereas, The above quoted amend- 
ment, at the mentioned election, re- 
ceived 61,265 affirmative and 57,104 
negative votes; 

“Now, therefore, I, Oswald West, 
Governor of the State of Oregon, by 
virtue of the authority in me vested, 
and in obedience to the provisions of 
Section 9 of Chapter 226 of the Gen- 
eral Laws of Oregon for the year 1907, 
do hereby make and issue this proc- 
lamation to the people of the State of 
Oregon, announcing that the said 
amendment to Section 2, Article 11, 
of the constitution of Oregon, is now, 
and hereafter shall be, in full force 
and effect as a part and portion of the 
organic law of the State of Oregon. 
“In witness whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the State of Oregon to be hereunto 
affixed on thiz 30th day of November, 
1912,” 





“It’s like climbing Mt. Hood,” said 
Mrs. Duniway, as she wrote the final 
line of the Proclamation. “It takes a 
long time, and when you reach the top 
you are fatigued.” 





From Japan there is reported a 
silent and steady growth of the wom- 
ea’s movement against their existing 
status, their restricted sphere of activ- 
ity and exclusion from participation 
in political affairs. 


ize the world. It has a thousand sides 
—educational, 
eugenic, 
speeches we could only slightly touch 
the irridescent, many-angled Woman 


and that most briefly, only to its po- 
litical aspect 
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WILL SOON SEE 
SUFFRAGE DRAMA 


Providence Awaits Photo Play— 
State Wants to be Standard 
Bearer of East 











The manager of the Scenic Theatre, 
Providence, R. I., has promised to pre- 
sent at an early date the photo-play, 
“Votes for Women.” The play is a 
thrilling drama with well-known suf- 
fragists appearing in many scenes, and 
ends with the great suffrage parade in 
New York. In the scene representing 
the Men’s League, appear some of New 
York’s prominent citizens. With the 
College Political Study Club of Rhode 
Island and the State Association, 
which, through its president, Elizabeth 
Upham Yates, and the other officers, 
covers the Granges, clubs, missionary 
societies and parlor coteries of the 
State, “Tiny Rhode Island, now ap- 
pearing on the suffrage map as a very 
black sheep,” writes Mrs, Sara L. G. 
Fittz, “may soon be the standard 
bearer of the East.” 





The President and Secretary of the 
Ohio W. 8S. A. have just suffered sore 
bereavements. Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton has lost her only brother, who 
was supposed to be getting better at 
the time of the National Suffrage As- 
sociation Convention; and Miss Bertha 
Coover has to mourn the sudden death 
of a beloved sister, Mrs. Esta Coover 
Harvey. 





At the monthly meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia County W. S. A. 43 new mem- 
bers were received and $100 was do- 
nated to the National Association. It 
was decided to give a banquet to the 
retiring president, Miss Jane Camp- 
bell, Dee, 9, 


GOVERNORS HEAR 
WOMEN’S APPEAL 


(Concluded from Page 393.) 








of women, and all women are the 
daughters of men, Every man here 
was born of a woman and, a man, and 
every woman here was born of aman 
and a woman, and we inherit equally 
from each. And that means, as any 
biologist will tell you, that we are 
each. Woman cannot contemn man 
without contemning herself, and man 
cannot contemn woman without con- 
temning himself. Man and woman, 
we are co-heirs, we are Kings and 
Queens—not Kings with a Queen- 
Consort walking behind, and not 
Queens with a Prince-Consort walking 
behind, but fellow sovereigns—Wil- 
liams and Marys, Ferdinands and Isa- 
bellas! 

That is our contention, That is what 
we stand here today to uphold. That 
is the heart of the woman movement. 
That is what, over all the world to- 
day, woman, awakened and struggling 
to her feet, is crying to her mate, is 
crying to the future! 

Evolution Root of Woman Movement 
What is at the root of the world- 
wide unrest among women? What is 
at the root of the Woman Movement? 
The oldest thing in the world is at the 
root of the Woman Movement. Evo- 
lution is at the root of the Woman 
Movement—growth, the divine yearn- 
ing Outward and onward and upward. 
Stop it? Still it? Stop the ocean with 
your hand; stop the wind with a 
siraw; stay the great mind of the 
world with your plaintive “Day before 
yesterday was just the right weath- 
er!” 

It did not come up in a night, the 
Woman Movement, and it is In no dan- 
ger of perishing from view. It is here 
to stay and to grow. It is not the 
work of a few fanatics and faddists. 
It is a perfectly logical phenomenon, 
born out of the fullness of time and 
the larger mind of the world, evidenc- 
ing itself in all the countries of the 
world and under the most diverse cir- 
cumstances, participated in by indl- 
viduals of every social stratum, by 
the rich and the poor, the learned and 
the unlearned, the young and the old. 
It is indestructible, it is moving on 
with -an ever-increasing depth and 
velocity, and it is going to revolution- 


economic, industrial, 


political. In a_ thousand 


Movement. Today we are to speak,| j 


in our own country. 


several 
those forces, but aid them. 
that you range your personal weight 
and influence on the side of eternal 
justice, on the side of the evolutionary 
process, 
help to the women of this country in 
their struggle for political independ- 
ence. 








LADIES! ¢,cer!°™s; 

writes: “I 
never thought it possible 
to get Solid Comfort and 
such Shapely Style in the 
same shoe.” 


THE VICI KID 


$3.25 PILLOW SHOE 
Prepaid in U. 8. 
eases the foot and pleases the eye 
Soft, easy, neat and stylish. No lining 
to wrinkle and tear. No breaking in 
required. Made in Goodyear welt and 


Turn style. 
inciudes O'SULLIVAN Bers 
shock absorbers of new, live robber. 


Abolute comfort and fit guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Write for Free Cataiog 
and self-measure blank. 


PILLOW SHOE 


Custemers Everywhere 
Trade Mark Registered 


1% Summer St., Dept. G, Boston, Mass. 


CO. 











Do Your Family wee Without 
Labor With 
woo WASHING 


“ACEP” COMPOUND 


Send 10 cents for offer to Agents and 
10-cent Package, sufficient for four 
weeks’ family washing. Address 

CAMEO MANUFACTURING CO.) 

Worcester, Mass. 

















Shetland Goods 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
4 Hamilton Place 


BOSTON 





Then, what are we asking, here in 
America, here in Virginia? 

Let Democracy Be Democratic 
We are asking that a democracy be 
a democracy. We are asking that the 
government of this country be a gov- 
ernment of the whole people, for the 
whole people, and by the whole Peo- 
ple, and not a government of, for and 
by half the people. We are asking 
that we who live under the laws of a 
State—laws which we must obey and 
which affect our every relation in life 
—mMay have something to do with the 
making of those laws. We are asking 
that we who pay a very considerable 
portion of the taxes of the State and 
of the country may have a voice in the 
apportionment of those taxes. We are 
asking that we who work may have 
a say as to the conditions under 
which we work—conditions which, 
even now, are largely under political 
control, and which, every year that we 
live, come more and more fully under 
that control. We are asking for the 
full responsibilities, duties and dig- 
nity of citizenship. We are asking for 
justice, for fair play, for a square 
deal. We are asking to be enfran- 
chised, 

Asks Governors to Side with Liberty 
Your Excellencies, our plea is a 
short and simple one. It is that, in your 
several States, you take the side of 
the eternal spirit of democracy, the 
eternal spirit of justice. It is that you 
do unto woman as, were you in wom- 
an’s place, and woman in man’s place, 
you would most assuredly and beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt have 
woman do unto you! 

Must Go through Gate 

In a democracy the ballot is the 
symbol of human freedom and human 
responsibility. The ballot spells Po- 
litical Liberty, and Political Liberty 
corresponds to a need of both halves 
of humanity. That gateway, Political 
Liberty, lies on our line of march, as 
it lay on yours, Our line of march 
does not end there—it goes on and on 
and on. But in order now to go on 
we must go through that gateway. A 
million cosmic forces have brought 
us full before it, and a million cosmic 
forces are going to draw us through 
it. What we ask of you today is that, 
in your several States and in your 
ways, you do not obstruct 
We ask 


We ask that you give your 


And we thank your Bxcellencies for 


this hearing, 





Rev .Anna H. Shaw was to have pre- 


sented the suffrage question before the 
Governors, but she was kept away by 


Illness, and Miss Johnston spoke for 


the National Suffrage Association in 
her place, 
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If HE HAD BEEN A WOMAN! 





li a woman Who believed in the right of women to vote had 
suid such things as Governor Blease of South Carolina, her ut- 
terances would lave been ygsed as an argument against woman 
suffrage by opponents not only throughout the United States, 
but all over the civilized world. Such talk by a man who be- 


lieves in the right of men to vote calls out general condemna- 
tion of ihe speaker, as it ought; but it does not call out from 
anyone a suggestion that it proves men in general to be unfit 
to vote, or even that Governor Blease’s views in regard to man- 
hood suffrage must necessarily be wrong. Such a conclusion 
would be absurd, of course; but it would be no more absurd 
in the case of a Man than in that of a woman, 

Nevertheless, whenever a woman is guilty of conspicuous 
folly or wrong-doing—even if (ag is usually the case) such a 
woman is not a suffragist, and still more if she happens by rare 
chance to be one—the opponents of equal rights will continue 
to point to it as a conclusive argument against votes for women, 
Somebody in one of Jean Ingelow’s novels says, in substance, 
that it is lucky people do not know what they are; that if the 
pepper-pot realized its true character, it would be continually 
sneezing its lid off. If some of these antis understood how funny 
they are, they would be continually laughing themselves out of 
breath—or else they would reform and join the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, A. S. B. 


ARE CHILDREN TREASURED? 


An object lesson on the need of women’s co-operation in 
government is afforded by the revelations brought before the 
State Factory Investigating Committee in New York, There 
has been practically no limit to the overworking of children 
in the tenements. Maud Miner testified from her experience as 
probation officer that girls who had been put to work in the 
tenements as tiny children were worn out in strength even 
before they were of an age to go to the factory, and so fell 
an easy prey to the white slavers, These and other harrowing 
facts appearing day by day in the reports of the investigation 
ought to give a rude jolt to those complacent antis who have 
been boasting of the labor conditions of women and children in 
the non-suffrage States. 

Add to this that thirty children were killed by automobiles 
in New York City in one month; that Fire Commissioner John- 
son has lately investigated the city’s 647 public schools and 
found that 587 of them, as well as 227 private and parochial 
schools, had neglected to provide the precautions required by 
law against fire; and finally that the city authorities, wishing 
to economize, have cut $229,790 out of the appropriation for 
schools, which was already inadequate! 

Are women’s wishes really represented in government and 
in the expenditure of the tax money? A. S. B. 


SUFFRAGE IN WHITE HOUSE 


The White House has not for many years been without a 
suffragist among its women. Mrs. Roosevelt, like her husband, 
is a moderate believer in votes for women, Mrs. Taft is a 
decided one. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson is not interested in the 
question, and may be called an anti, as may two of her daugh- 
ters; but the third daughter has done settlement work, and, 
like most settlement workers, has become a suffragist through 
her experience in dealing directly with the problems of the 
poor. 

Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, who will be the sole suffragist 
in the White House family under the new administration, wears 
a Phi Beta Kappa key earned by high scholarship at the Wom- 
an’s College of Baltimore, is a member of the National Execu- 
tive Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, is said 
to be a good public speaker for philanthropic causes, and has 
helped to make the Lighthouse in Philadelphia one of the most 
successful church settlements in America. It was long her wish 
to be a missionary, but her parents did not think her strong 
enough in health for service in the foreign fleld, and she gave 
herself to settlement work as a compromise. 
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THE JURY-BOX SCARECROW 


The empaneling of the first woman jury in Kansas has 
stirred up a fresh discussion of the fitness of women for jury 
service. The opponents of equal rights are doing their best to 
scare women out of asking for the ballot, for fear they may be 
drawn on juries—a thing that the average citizen hates. 
They insist that the right to vote necessarily implies jury 
duty. This is not true. Doctors, lawyers, ministers and about 
twenty other classes of men are exempt from jury duty, yet 
they vote. Any State can include what Miss Tarbell calls “the 
business of being a woman” among the exempted professions, if 
it chooses. 
When Washington enfranchised its women, some women 
petitioned that the feminine sex should be exempted from jury 
service. Other women, more public spirited, petitioned that it 
should not. The legislators—strangely enough, from the anti- 
suffrage point of view—had not lost all their chivalry because 
women had become their constituents. On the contrary, they 
were sincerely desirous to please both sets of women. Accord- 
ingly, they enacted a law that women should be eligible for jury 
service, but that it should not be compulsory. In Washington. 
any woman draWn on a jury and preferring not to serve is 
excused. In some suffrage States, women are not usually asked 
to serve on juries; in others, it is a common thing, 
Women Make Good Jurors 
Where women do serve, the general testimony is that they 
make intelligent and conscientious jurors. Chief Justice Howe, 
of Wyoming, bore strong witness to this in Wyoming’s Terri- 
torial days. The incident related last week, of the women 
jurors in Kansas opening their meeting with prayer, recalls one 
of those early cases in Wyoming. The jury—a mixed one—had 
te be out over night. The jurors were locked up—the men and 
women separately, of course. The men tossed up a coin to de- 
cide what their verdict should be; the women, on their side of 
the partition, held a little prayer-meeting and asked for divine 
guidance. Wyoming lawyers used to tell the story as an illus- 
tration of the more serious way in which women jurors took 
their responsibilities. In the Territorial days, shooting affrays 
were frequent, and it was hard to secure convictions for homi- 
cide until women began to serve on juries. Most of them were 
mothers, and they were not inclined to look lightly upon the 
taking of human life, 
Served In Washington Long Ago 
Women enjoyed equal suffrage in Washington for three 
years, before the territory became a State. They were then 
disfranchised upon a legal technicality, at the instigation of the 
vicious interests, and remained without votes until the equal 
suffrage amendment was adopted in 1910. But during the few 
years of their jury service in Territorial times, they made 
their mark in improving conditions, 
Chief Justice Praises Women 
The Chief Justice of Washington was the Hon. Roger 8S. 
Greene,—. cousin of the late U. S. Senaiur George F. Hoar of 
Massachusetts,—a man of high character, and famous at that 
time throughout the Northwest for his resolute and courageous 
resistance to lynch law. In his charge to one of those early 
Grand Juries, Chief Justice Greene said: 
“Twelve terms of court, ladies and gentlemen, I have now 
held, in which women have served as grand and petit jurors, 
and it is certainly a fact beyond dispute that no other twelve 
terms so salutary for restraint of crime have ever been held in 
this Territory. For fifteen years I have been trying, as well 
as I knew: how, to do what a judge ought, but have never till 
the last six months felt underneath and around me, in the degree 
that every judge has a right to feel it, the upbuoying might of 
the people in the line of full and resolute enforcement of the 
law.” 
Gamblers Objected 


It is significant that the test case on which woman suffrage 
was pronounced utconstitutional was brought by a gambler who 
had been convicted by a jury composed in part of women. 

Woman Juror Beats Corporation 
Since the ballot was restored to the women of Washington 
two years ago, they have again been distinguishing themselves 
by their excellent jury service, After the first of these modern 
instances of women on the jury, Gov. Hay wrote: “The trial 
judge of the case praised their services highly, and urged that 
women jurors be generally called upon.” One woman inspired 
and encouraged her fellow jurors to convict a flsh-trap company 
which no former jury had dared to bring to book for its law- 
breaking, so great was the power of the fish-trap companies and 
so general the fear of them. Her action made her the most 
popular person in the county, 

Tribute from President of Bar Association 

J. B. Bridges, President of the Washington State Bar Asso- 
ciation and an avowed opponent of equal suffrage, wrote last 
year to Mrs. Frank B. Patterson of the California Equal Suffrage 
League: 

“Women have been upon the jury in Tacoma, Seattle, Bel- 
lingham, Everett and other communities, and I have not heard 
that they undertook to shirk their duty any more than men do. 
In Tacoma particularly the women have been acting as jurors 
on some very important cases, and from what I can learn their 
services have been altogether satisfactory. The argument that 
women are not entitled to the ballct because they will shirk 
its responsibilities or are undesirable as jurors is no argument 
at all.” 

San Diego Had Favorable Experience 

Mr. Putnam Field served last year on San Diego’s first mixed 
jury. He wrote to the Springfield (Mass.) Republican of Nov. 
25, 1911, telling how well the women acquitted themselves, In 
conclusion he said: “At the recent election I voted against the 
women being made voters, but from my experience I am con- 
vinced that they made better-and more desirable jurors than the 
average man.” 

Pleasure and Profit in Jury Service 

One woman who served on a jury said she had never learned 
so much in two weeks before. Another said she had never 
earned so much money so easily. One stocked her orchard with 
fruit trees with her jury money. 

In Norway, for years past, women have served on juries. 

idaho’s First Woman Jury 

A dispatch from Idaho professes to describe the actions of 
Idaho’s first woman jury, and their irregular behavior. It is 
probably a canard. At any rate, Idaho’s first woman jury, in- 
stead of meeting last week, met many years ago. The wife of 
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Prof. Henderson of the Idaho State University told the editor 
of The Woman's Journal that the press sent reporters with 
cameras, but the proceedings were so perfectly tame and un- 
eventful that they went away in disgust. 

There are good abstract reasons why women should serve 
on juries. 

A year or two ago New York witnessed the absurd sight 
of a male jury called upon to decide whether a lady’s dress 
fitted badly enough to justify her in refusing to pay the dress- 
maker. Some old lawyers have expressed the wish that there 
might be women On juries as a protection to men unjustly ac- 
cused. A pretty adventuress can sometimes pull the wool over 
the eyes of a jury of men, where a jury of her own sex would 
see through her at once. On the other hand, we know how hard 
it is at present to get juries to convict in some kinds of cases 
where punishment fs seriously needed, 

Here Is a Chance To Do Good 

In Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” Jean Valjean is urged to 
stand for election as mayor. He refuses till an old woman calls 
out to him one day, “A good mayor is a useful thing. Ought 
people to draw back from a chance to do good?” ‘Then he 
consents to serve, An intelligent and conscientious juror is a 
good thing, and they are not too plentiful. ‘Women who object 
to suffrage because they do not want to do jury duty are really 
drawing back from a chance to do good—and in a direction 
where it is much needed. A. 8. B. 


COST FOUR CENTS PER WOMAN 


Kansas, which carried equal suffrage by so large a vote, ran 
its campaign with exceptional economy. The State president 
writes: “Our campaign expenses to enfranchise 400,000 women 
were a little less than four cents per woman.” 

At the National Convention, the President of Kansas de. 
scribed the plan of work that was followed. A report of her 
address will be found in another column. It should be read by 
the suffragists of every State that expects to have a campaign— 
and where is now the State that does not? Of course, the popu- 
lution and the circumstances of different States differ widely, 
Every State cannot be handled in the same way, but there are 
features of the Kansas plan which may be considered with 
profit by all. 

In every campaign, the women do an incalculable amount 
of earnest and self-sacrificing work without pay. That “goes 
without saying.” That is why suffrage campaigns (hard though 
it is to raise the money for them) cost so little in comparison 
with the ordinary political campagn. A. 8S. B. 


FROM NEIGHBOR TO NEIGHBOR 


The Kansas election affords a fresh illustration,of the fact 
that equal suffrage spreads from neighbor to neighbor. Every 
county that borders on the Colorado line gave a majority in 
favor of votes for women. Better than that, every county for 
four counties east of the Colorado line gave a good majority for 
the women, except the two counties of Gove and Wichita; and 
each of these gave an adverse majority of eight votes only. 

When any household convenience or new farm implemert 
spreads from neighbor to neighbor, this fact testifies to its ad- 
vantages more solidly than the most eloquent advertisement. 
Strangers may be convinced by hearsay, but the neighbers 
know. A. 8. B 











HE IS DISFRANCHISED 


Convicted of attempting bribery at the election, Alfred Gil- 
lison, former Building Inspector of Atlantic City, N. J., has just 
been sentenced to disfranchisement for five years. In other 
words, he has been placed for that period upon a plane of 
political equality with his mother, and with every other man’s 
mother. 





“NO SURRENDER” 


The most charming suffrage novel that has appeared for 
many a day is “No Surrender,” by Constance Elizabeth Maud. 
It would be especially appropriate for a Christmas present, at 
this time when equal suffrage is so burning a subject of dis- 
cussion, It deals with the militant movement in BEngland— 
not the extreme militancy into which a section of the women 
have of late been goaded, but the milder militancy which was 
carried on by Mrs. Pankhurst’s society in the beginning, and to 
which the Women’s Freedom League still adheres. 

It deals with the adventures of two girls, Mary O'Neil, a 
young Irish lady, and Jenny Clegg, a mill worker in the part of 
England known as “The Black Country.” Both are led into 
the suffrage movement, and its varied scenes pass before us, 
full of humor, pathos and persuasion. No one can read it with- 
out getting some sympathetic perception of the grievous wrongs 
suffered by women in Great Britain, in both high and humble 
life; and of the spirit in which thousands of women are bending 
themselves to the task of bringing in a better day. The book 
is published by the John Lane Company, New York, price $1.25 
The postage is about ten cents more, A. S. B. 





net. 


STILL STOPS AT THE MISSOURI 


Woman suffrage, it seems, was defeated in Michigan by a 
majority of less than 600 votes, This leaves the eastern boun- 
dary of the equal suffrage territory at the Missouri_river. But 
the returns from Michigan are full of hope and promise for the 
suffragists. They show that a great State, old and rich and 
conservative in politics, is practically evenly divided on the 
woman suffrage question. It is altogether probable that the 
next test of public sentiment in Michigan will result in a de- 
cided victory for the cause which won three States this fall 
in the West. Certainly no geographical lines can be drawn 
which will stand many years against equal suffrage. There is 
no such difference in sentiment or convictions between the 
newer and older States. The future belongs to woman suffrage 
in all sections of-the country. Its success is only a question of 
time.—Philadelphia Star. 











I wish to see women vote for their own souls’ good. Pos- 
sibly it may also do some good to these masculine politics of 
ours, which sometimes seem a little sickly —Jula C, Lathrop. 








each other—Dr. W. B. DuBois. 
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JANE ADDAMS’S ADDRESS 


At the National Suffrage Convention, Jane Addams spoke 
on “The Communion of the Ballot.” She said, in part: 

Women desire to come out into that larger life which knows 
no class, no sex, but where all subjects are discussed upon 
their merits, An altruism which sets limits, in and of itself 
constitutes a kind of danger to the community. In the past there 
grew up a belief that unless a woman gave her whole time and 
strength to her family, she was neglecting her duty. This is 
often true, but it is often the case also that a woman can give 
part of her time to work for the general good. When she 
limits her whole attention and interest to her family, it leads 
to a narrowing of her mind and of her sense of morality. 

Mothers’ Pensions Delayed 

Thoughtful men and women are awakening to the need of 
mothers’ pensions, or funds for parents. Instead of placing out 
destitute children, a certain amount of money is paid to the 
widowed mother every month to enable her to care for them at 
home. Why does this much-needed reform come about so 
slowly? The chief réason for its delay has not been because 
cf the wish to save money, but because men did not see the 
great value of the child’s being kept in its own home. 

Immigrants Not Protected 

When I stand at immigrant stations and behold the great 
influx of other people into our land, 1 begin to think that our 
Government is failing in its duty towards these people, as 
well as to the people of America in general. Instead of taking 
these men, women and children into our fold, into the fold of 
political protection, we let them wander any way they please. 
The most of them, who are good and industrious people, find 
their way into the various educational and social institutions, 
but particularly into the labor unions, 

And, while I am an ardent trade unionist, I do not believe 
that that is the proper and only place for them. No organiza- 
tion and no agency of education and training can better fit them 
for higher citizenship than a proper understanding of noble 
political principles through the instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment. Here is where women would be a great force. With 
their peculiar understanding and appreciation of the subtleties 
of the human soul and its desires, with their peculiar realiza- 
tion of the necessities of the body for physical development, 
women will prove to be a most valuable asset to the body 
politic. 

Old Couples Parted 

When women are excluded from council, there is apt to be 
a certain coarseness of view in looking at humanitarian ques- 
tions. I remember in Chicago when old people were sent to the 
poorhouse, husbands and wives after living together for 
40 years were parted; and when women went up year after 
year to protest against this cruelty, we were told that it was 
necessary, because the buildings were built that way. We need 
to bring to bear the whole community’s power of comprehension 
upon questions of social concern, 

Women Should Help Plan Recreation 

Take recreation, which the government is so fast taking 
up. Shail we say that the providing and supervision of public 
recreation will be well done by men only—men who have been 
so long annoyed by young people’s sports when they came home 
tired at night? Unless women have a share in planning out 
the recreation, there is danger that some important points will 
be neglected. 

Women Needed in Sanitation 

Take sanitation. It is passing into a great city department 
which shall prolong life and lift it up. It has to do with a great 
variety of things, including the erection of houses and tene- 
ments. It is the women and children who spend most of the 
time in the house. Is it safe to turn all this over to men? 
Ought not the problem to be studied from all sides? 

Must Help Solve Vice Problem 

Take a still graver subject. Everywhere vice regulation is 
coming up for government action. The white slave traffic is 
international, and it goes on from city to city. I ask you, in 
the name of common sense, is it safe, or wise, or sane to en- 
trust to men alone the dealing with this age-long evil, which yet 
changes from age to age? Our laws are superior to those of 
most European countries. In England, because women have 
been obliged to appeal to the pity of men against these evils 
(for the appeal to chivalry seems to have failed), there is a 
disposition to divide into two camps, men in one and women in 
the other. Any sex antagonism thus engendered arises be- 
cause these grave moral questions have not been taken up by 
men and women together. When you get to saying, “It Is your 
fault,” that is not the best attitude in which to take hold of a 
delicate and difficult situation which needs to have all the 
sense and all the morality of the community brought to bear 
upon it, by men and women in coiperation. By debarring 
women from suffrage, we are failing to bring to bear on these 
questions that great moral energy which dwells in women. 

It is radically wrong to divide the battle on vice into sep- 
arate camps of men and women. No amount of effort and 
money can solve these questions, but only that wisdom which 
comes out of the free communion between man and woman in 
matters of government, the all-embracing communion of the 
ballot. 

Whenever there is a great moral awakening, it is followed 
by an extension of the movement for women’s rights. The 
first wave of woman’s rights came with the anti-slavery agita- 
tion, the second with the prohibition movement and Frances 
Willard, and now there is coming all over the world this irre- 
sistible movement of government to take up great social and 
industrial questions. It reaches all the way from Australia to 
Norway. Women now say, “We must follow our traditional 
business, which is passing into governmental activities.” Only 
the wisdom of all the community can deal with these questions 
safely and sanely. We would like to be able to say that we are 
part of that onward tide flowing out to the open sea, which 
Milton said nothing could resist—the tide of increasing morality. 





I do not for a minute pretend that White Slawery is going to 
bo ended in a day by giving women the vote, but I maintain 
that it will not be ended until, in every sense, women have 
been made the social and political equals of men. 
Slavery is an economic problem, but we shall not solve any 
broad human economic problems so long as we keep one-half of 


a few so-called advanced women, and that it does not interest 
the women of the nation as a whole, in face of the remarkable 
demonstration in Philadelphia, where 2000 women stood outside 
the hall where the great taeecting was in progress, unable to 
gain admittance, and waiting patiently to hear some words 
White | from the speakers inside. The movement is neither a fad nor 
a fashion, but a steady, intelligent progress which is bound to 
win over all the Union, and that in a comparatively short time. 
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WHAT THE BALLOT MEANS 


Ellis Meredith, head of the Election Commission of Denver, 
ccntributes to the current issue of the National Magazine ah 
interesting article on the causes that have most to do with 
defeating suffrage campaigns. She finds that these are mainly 
two: the active opposition of the liquor interest, and the pas- 
sive inertia and indifference of many women, Ellis Meredith 
says: 





Need to Know Ballot’s Worth 

“They are indifferent because they don’t understand what 
voting means. The ballot-box is a hazy abstraction, full of 
Fourth of July pink lemonade, surrounded by pyrotechnics, and 
connected with the reading of the Declaration of Independence 
and the singing of the ‘Star Spangled Banner.’ It is remote, 
and has to do with Washington, D. C., and State capitals, and it 
is located at the end of a rainbow, or in the center of the Dismal 


the voters of the household. 
Governmental Ideals Changing 
“During the last century governmental ideals changed radi- 
cally, even in this country. For a good many centuries the 
governed have existed for the sake of their governors. Theirs 
not to reason why, theirs not to make reply, when kings and 
conquerors made wars and levied taxes, ONven in our own 
country there was a persistent effort to keep the governing 
power within a few hands, but the roots of popular government 
were there, striking deeper all the time, laying hold on the imag- 
ination of the people, until now the slender sapling of a century 
ago is growing like the fabled tree of Ygdrasil. 
‘Supreme and Miserable’ 
“The genius of the nineteenth century was summed up by 
the astute firm that made its advertising catchword the phrase, 
‘Yo save time is to lengthen life.’ The great idea was to save 
time and to get things done, and, as there was an enormous 
amount of political constructive work to be done, little by little 
the restrictions were taken away from the franchise because all 
men knew, what few women have yet found out, that this is the 
simple, direct way to get things done, That we don’t get more 
done is our own fault, for, as Lavaleye has pointed out, it is a 
monstrous paradox that any people should be at once supreme 
and miserable. Unfortunately, it cannot be denied that we have 
achieved the seemingly impossible in many places, 
‘Am | My Brother’s Keeper?’ 
“Time-saving devices reached a degree of perfection un- 
dreamed of during the century just closed, but with the dawning 
of the twentieth century has come a different and a more human- 
itarian spirit, and the world is thinking of the conditions under 
which these lengthened lives are to be lived. The countless 
changes in the realm of woman distinctively have saved her time 
and left her free to turn her energies to other problems, and 
no intelligent man who knows anything of the great national 
organizations of women would deny that they have been the 
compelling force in bringing about the new conscience that de- 
mands a different answer to the old question, ‘Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?’ 
Want What Ballot Brings 
“Again and again we are told that women do not want the 
ballot, and this is true so far as a very large per cent. of them 
are concerned; but they want industrial, economic and moral 
conditions that can only be brought about by the use of the 
ballot, and just as soon as they realize this they will rise up in 
a solid phalanx in their demand for the ballot, and no business 
nor combination will be able to defeat them. 
Women Want Good Roads 
“For a woman to say that she doesn’t want the ballot, but 
sliie wants pure food, is as foolish as it would be for a man to 
say he wanted to raise flour, but couldn’t be bothered to plant 
wheat. Whether it is a miserable Polack woman living down in 
a fetid alley, a country housewife marooned afar from church 
aud school by impassable roads, or the woman of wealth whose 
automobile awaits her orders, each and all of these women want 
good and well-kept thoroughfares, and, what is more to the 
point, they are taxed fer that purpose; but so long as none of 
them can vote for a road overseer or a commissioner of high- 
ways, their wants are but little respected. Lest someone may 
doubt this, let me cite a case in point: 
One Voter Outweighs Several Women 
“Before the women had the vote in Colorado, there was a 
certain bit of paving in the city of Denver that was much de- 
sired by a number of women. It was in a wealthy neighborhood 
and there were only a few houses to the block, for all of them 
had spacious grounds; and it so happened that all of them save 
one belonged to widows or single women, They asked for the 
improvement, but the one lone voter opposed it, and his wishes 
were more powerful than their influence. It is easy to duplicate 
the incident in kind in almost any large town or city.” 
Miss Meredith ridicules those members of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs who objected to a suffrage resolution, 
and then passed a whole string of resolutions asking for things 
which depended on Politics: 
“No wonder they protested against the comic supplement. 
Some enterprising cartoonist might make a picture of them 
playing blind man’s buff and almost drowning in the pool of 
politics because they are unwilling, or unable, to see the ballot 
box afioat on the ark of safety.” 
She continues: “Practically all the reforms in our conditions 
of life that women want are political in the last analysis. Public 
health, morals, education are in the hands of elective officers, 
and there are just two ways to reach them: one is the direct 
way and the other the indirect, and history proves that the arch 
enemy of this Republic has been the indirect influence that waits 
in lobbies, baunts back stairs, @nd, by ways that are dark and 
tricks that are too frequently successful, corrupts or befools 
the public servant. The self-respecting woman cannot afford to 
use these methods, and she will not when she realizes that there 
is a better, surer way.” 





It is idle to say that the suffrage movement is confined to 


PREVENT RAILROAD WRECKS 





The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad is 
strongly condemned by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its report issued last week on the accident at Westport, Conn. 
“In all essential particulars,” says the report, “this acci- 
dent was a duplicate of the accident to the Federal Express at 
Bridgeport o nthe New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
or. July 11, 1911, which resulted in the death of 14 persons and 
the injury of 54, leo aA 
“The commission is satisfied that the neglect to comply with 
‘he recommendations in its report on the Bridgeport wreck was 
largely a contributing cause of the Westport accident and its 
accompanying loss of life, 

“To meet the requirements of a situation disclosed by the 
Bridgeport wreck, similar in all respects to the accident under 


Swamp known as the Pool of Politics, according to the views of |°°@Sideration, no new devices have been installed, or seriously 


investigated, nor have any attempts been made by this railroad 
even to experiment with devices intended for the purpose of 
meeting these emergencies. Devices to stop trains automatically 
ere in constant use in tunnels and elevated railroads in and 
about New York. In the adaptation of some similar device to use 
on such a railroad as the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
tke practical operating difficulties are by no means insuperable, 
“If railroad directors and managing officials remain passive 
and give to such occurrences no such serious consideration as 
the situation demands, then it becomes the duty of public officials 
to point out to them bluntly and plainly their duties as trustees 
of the safety of the traveling public, 

“The appalling railroad catastrophes of the past few years 
imperatively call upon all connected with railroad management 
for more strenuous efforts to secure safety for those who travel. 
“The mental attitude toward these occurrences is well shown 
by the vice-president of the railroad in charge of engineering 
and maintenance of way when he said: ‘Then why should not 
a train be wrecked that runs by signals?’ 

“Wreck-prevention is the highest duty of railroads. This 
obligation is not satisfied by merely making rules which prove 
insufficient in operation, If the human element repeatedly fails, 
then safety requires that the highest degree of mechanical skill 
be applied to supplement the human element at the particular 
point of danger.” 

Unhappily, the frightful railroad wrecks of the past few 
months have not been limited to the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford. That road, though the worst, is by no means the 
only offender. While the published and ostensible rules of the 
various roads require care, diminished speed at dangerous 
places, ete., there is an unwritten rule that an engineer whose 
train has been delayed must do his utmost to make up the lost 
time, Engineers who habitually risk their own lives as well as 
those of their passengers by Overspeeding to make up for delay 
do not do it for pleasure, but in fear of losing their jobs, From 
75 to 8) per cent, of the accidents are said to be due to ex- 
cessive speed, 

No country in Europe hag anything like our frequency of 
railroad wrecks, because more care ig taken. Our terrible holo- 
causts of life are wholly needless. The woman who says she 
has “all the rights she wants” does not stop to think that every 
time she steps on board a train, she rung the risk of being 
Lurned alive. Does she not want the right to journey with rea- 
sonable safety? If equal suffrage prevailed, almost all women 
would favor the enactment and enforcement of such legislation 
as would reduce the dangers of railway travel to a minimum, 


A. 8. B. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 





New Suffrage Campaign for Each State in the Union 
Through Propaganda Newspaper Work and New 
Ways of Bringing Changes Before Larger Public 





The campaigns are over, the National Convention is past, 
most of the State Conventions have been held, and in practi- 
cally every State in the Union the suffrage workers are begin- 
ning the new work of a new year. They have heard how the 
vote was won in our new free States, they have held confer- 
e!.ces on how to win, and now the sober work of putting new 
piaus into effect is before them. Of course, all of the leaders 
know that The Woman's Journal is a great aid in arousing suf- 
frage interest; many of them have been made suffragists by 
its weekly visits to their homes; many of them know that they 
get their best inspiration from its pages; many of them turn 
to it always for refutation of the enemies of the cause. Many 
of them are eager to know how they can best bring it before 
all of those whom it is their privilege to lead. There are many 
ways; it will be sufficient to give three of the simplest here: 
In the first place, they may carry out the suggestion regard- 
ing a small advertisement in their local paper which was pre- 
sented in last week’s Journal. In the second place, they may 
ask for a speaker from the Journal office, if they are not too 
far away, as New Hampshire did last week at its annual State 
Convention. In the third place, they may see to it that a short 
speech, calling attention to the Journal, is made at every gath- 
ering in the interests of suffrage. In three minutes it is possible 
to tell any audience that we suffragists have a paper, that it is 
$1 per year, that they may have a copy of the current number 
for 5 cents, a sample for nothing but the asking, and that sub- 
scriptions will be taken on the spot. 

Send the Journal office the date of your meetings and word 
how many people you expect, and we will send sample copies, 
the current issue for sale, subsgription blanks for taking names 
of new subscribers, and a three-minute speech suitable for any 
audience that meets to hear about equal suffrage, 

We have a new campaign for subscriptions under way; we 

are planning to increase the sales of the paper in every State 

in the Union; we are planning improvements in the paper itself, 

Will you meet us half way by carrying out this single sugges- 

tion about making use of suffrage meetings to introduce the 

suffrage paper? We have our year’s work well mapped out; 

we have divided Our work among our force so that we can give 











better service, more prompt attention to orders of all kinds, and 


we are confidently expecting a great increase in our business 
We especially want a large number of new Subscribers to 


start with the New Year, Agnes B. Ryan, 








the human race in bondage.—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


—Baltimore American, 
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RETRAIN REE 


PRESIDENT TELLS 


HOW KANSAS WON 


Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston Sums Up 
Victorious Campaign In An- 
nual Report 








The Kansas report was given at the 
National Suffrage Convention by the 
State President, Mrs. Lucy B. John- 
ston: 


The amendment submitting the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage to the voters 
was acted upon favorably by the Leg- 
islature of 1911, and a report of the 
legislative work was made to the Na- 
tional Association at its annual con- 
vention in November, 1911. 

District Presidents Chosen 

At the meeting of the K. E. S. A. in 
May, 1911, certain changes were made 
in the constitution to adapt it to the 
needs of campaign work, among them 
a provision for the office of president 
in each Congressional district. This 
person's chief duty was to have a gen- 
eral supervision of the counties in her 
own district. Another provision was 
for chairmen of certain departments of 
work. These women, with the seven 
general officers, constituted the execu- 
tive board. 

Started With Only $140 

At the first regular board meeting a 
plan of action was adopted, and “Or- 
Education and Publicity” 
became our watchwords. We had 105 
counties to organize and about 400,000 
voters to educate with less than $140 


ganization, 


in our treasury to start the work. The 
hottest summer and the coldest, storm- 
jest winter in the history of Kansas 
followed, but by January 1, 1912, we 
had organizations in one-third of our 
counties, the most of our newspapers 
pledged to help us, the essay contests 
in our rural schools, 
and Headquarters established in the 
Mills Building, Topeka. Then began a 
day-in and day-out battle for votes, the 
executive secretary 
spending every working day there, ex- 
cepting when one or the other was out 
in the field. At first one stenographer 
did the work, but later three, and an 
assistant secretary, were kept busy. 
Help From Many Sides 
Help came to us in money and 
workers from the East, the West, the 
North and the South, much of it from 
individuals and organizations in other 
States. The National was among the 
first and largest donors, giving us in 
literature and money $2,076.56. About 
$16,000 was used in the campaign, and 
most of it was given by Kansas men 
and women. Of the forty workers in 
the field, almost all were Kansans. 
Whole State Was Reached 
Through our district and county 
presidents and their workers we were 
able to reach the remotest parts of our 
State. For instance, each county had 
its publicity, membership and educa- 
tional chairman, and through them or 
other workers all county, district and 
State organizations were asked to en- 
dorse the amendment, and most of 
them did. Chautauquas, fairs, political 
meetings and picnics also were the 
lawful prey of these same valiant 
workers. At political meetings, the 
speaker usually had received a polite 
note, asking him to speak a few words 
favorable to the amendment, and some- 
times our speakers were given time; 
but we swung clear of all political par- 
tisanship, and they were instructed al- 
ways to confine their talks to woman 
suffrage. 
Clergy and W. C. T. U. Helped 
October 13, 1912, was designated 
woman’s day, and ministers of every 
denomination were asked to preach 
and pray for woman suffrage. Many 
of the Catholic clergymen helped us, 
sometimes translating the speeches of 
our workers to the foreigners. The 
W. C. T. U. were faithful allies, but 
worked independently. They, with all 
other State organizations of women, 
when combined, numbered more than 
60,000. They all endorsed the amend- 
ment in their organizations, and by 
thus asking officially for the vote, put 
a quietus on the objection, “Women do 
not want it.” 


Men’s League Formed 
We enlisted our best and leading 


men in the State, and had them form 
a Men’s League. The presidents of our 
eolleges and universities, 
known ministers, and many 


well under way 


president and 


were members. 


sides giving us prestige and 


visory and active workers. 


our best-| trip across the continent during the 
of our| last weeks before election, when she 
State officers and leading politicians| gave several days of her eloquent 
This body of men, be-| speeches 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay showed that| gendered by this traffic. 
suffrage was coming in New York stand back of pure food laws, of Fed- 
State, and Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw| eral regulation of the Hquor traffic, of 
that it was coming in New York City,| minimum wage laws. 


great 
moral support, was invaluable as ad- 
This feat- 
ure marked a centrast between this 


and the campaign of 1894, when the 
woman suffragists made the fight sing- 
ly and alone. 


Automobile Tours Useful 
The use of automobiles was another 


new feature, and one that cannot be 
too highly commended. In this way 
the rural districts and the towns off 
the line of railroads can be easily 
reached, and street meetings in all 
places made easy and dignified. An- 
other great advantage is that the coun- 
try schools can be reached in passing. 
The teacher is always ready to give 
time for a short address to the child- 
ren, and for the distribution of liter- 
ature to “take home to father.” Thous- 
ands of miles were covered by our au- 
tomobile tours, and all along thelr 
routes pennants and literature were 
distributed at schools and farm houses. 
As we drove away from the towns it 
was interesting to see the men whom 
we could not have coaxed into a hall, 
gathering in little groups, and earn- 
estly discussing the subject. The re- 
mark was often made, “Well, we have 
at least started something.” 

Saloons Were Absent 


However, were I asked what one 
thing entered more largely than any 
other into our success, I would say the 


tion State for 32 years. Having no 
saloons, our strongest enemies, the 
criminal interests, were deprived of 
centers where they could congregate 
their forces for action. Of course they 


our men and women, having had so 
many years’ experience in keeping the 


out of Kansas, knew how to meet them 
in this battle, and to circumvent their 
activities. 

Partial Suffrage Helped 


Another condition which entered 
largely into our success was the fact 
that for fifty years Kansas women have 
had school suffrage. At the time of 
the election almost half of the coun- 
ties in the State had women county 
superintendents of schools. We have 
also had municipal suffrage for a quar- 
ter of a century, and bond suffrage in 
cities of the first class for a number of 
years. Thus Kansas women were al- 
ready voters, and were simply asking 
for promotion. Kansas men, observing 
that going to the polls had no baneful 
influence on Kansas women, but that 
Kansas women’s vote had had a good 
influence on the polls, as well as on the 
many questions settled there, were 
more easily persuaded to grant us full 
suffrage. But, even with these advan- 
tages, we could not have won without 
persistent work and consecrated ser- 
vice. 

Combined Faith and Works 


We had unwavering faith and al- 
ways talked hopefully, but left no stone 
unturned, and as election day ap- 
proached even those who expected to 
vote against the amendment declared 
we were going to win, and win we did 
by 16,079 votes, enfranchising 400,000 
women at a cost of about 4 cents per 
woman. 

Kansas Is Seventh Star 


I believe no other State at this elec- 
tion gave so large a majority for wom- 
an suffrage as Kansas, and, since we 
had our majority and reported our 
victory first, we claim our right to 
seventh place for the Kansas star. 





Witter Bynner, secretary of the New 
Hampshire Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage, writes from San Francisco to 
the Woman Voter: “Here in Califor- 
nia I have had most frequently this 
answer to my inquiries: ‘Suffrage? I 
voted against it. But I’m for it now.’ 
Already it has made ridiculous the ar- 
guments of its enemies; and, as to- 
night’s Bulletin remarks: ‘Last year’s 
army of anti-suffragists has vanished 
like the mist at sunrise.’” 





Last Tuesday evening a “Suffrage 
I; Coming”. meeting was held in Tux- 
edo Hall, New York. Mrs. Catt’s mes- 
sage was “Suffrage Is Coming All 
Over the World.” She supported this 
with testimony from the countries she 
visited in her recent trip around the 
globe. Rev. Anna H .Shaw was to tell 
that “Suffrage Is Coming All Over 
the United States,” and back this 
up with observations made in her 


to each campaign State. 
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did not give up on this account, but| Committee. 


SHOWS ADVANCE 


New Board, Increase In Member- 
ship, Enthusiasm, and Fresh 
Plans Characterize Convention 








New Hampshire is on the firing line 
for equal suffrage. The annual State 
Convention has just been held in Ports- 
mouth, and the delegates have gone 
home more than ever intent on making 
New Hampshire lead the way to politi- 
cal equality for men and women. A 
new board of officers; the retirement 
of Miss Mary N. Chase, who has been 
the State president for eleven years 
and declined to stand for re-election; a 
great increase in the membership of 
the State Association, a membership 
of about 1,300 in the Men’s Leagues of 
the State, nearly double the former 
number of delegates to the convention, 
new interest in votes for women, and 
a resulting encouragement in the 
State’s prospects, characterized the 
convention. 

The new officers are Miss Martha S. 
Kimball of Portsmouth, president; 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood of Portsmouth, 
vice-president; Mrs, Agnes M. Jenks of 


fact that Kansas has been a prohibi-| Concord, secretary; Miss Harriet L. 


Huntress of Concord, treasurer; Mrs. 
C. P. Bancroft of Concord and Rev. 
Henry G. Ives of Andover, auditors; 
Mrs. Winston Churchill of Cornish, 
member of the National Executive 
High tribute to the retir- 
ing president was paid by the conven- 
tion, and she was asked to transcribe 


hirelings of the brewers and distillers| her speech so that it may be published. 


The association wishes to present it to 
younger members of the association 
and to coming members.in order that 
they may know what they and the 
cause owe to the leader who now lays 
down a part of the burden she has car- 
ried for eleven years. Cordial tribute 
was paid to Mrs. Armenia White, and 
a telegram of affection was sent to her. 
Mayor D. W. Badger of Portsmouth 
gave the address of welcome. He said, 
in part: 

“IT like the term, equal suffrage, bet- 
ter than woman suffrage. It seems to 
express more accurately the object of 
the movement. Equal suffrage—not 
woman's suffrage alone, as against 
men’s suffrage, but rather woman’s 
equality with man in this respect. 
“The movement has now attained 
such force that it cannot be laughed 
out of court and must be reckoned 
with. Even those who are opposed 
must lend their respect to the zeal, the 
intelligence, persistency and devotion 
with which it is being conducted by its 
advocates.” 


Mrs, Maud Wood Park of Boston ad- 
dressed the first public meeting, and 
carried conviction to a splendid audi- 
ence. She illustrated her points from 
her experiences in Ohio and on her 
trip around the world. Miss Mary S. 
Heffinger of Portsmouth delighted the 
audience by giving “Mirandy on Why 
Women Should Vote,” by Dorothy Dix. 
The speakers at the second public 
meeting were Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks on 
Campaign Work, Miss Agnes E. Ryan 
on The Woman’s Journal, and Mrs. 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale on 
Why Women Want the Vote. Mrs. 
Hale proved a most popular speaker, 
carrying the audience with her com- 
pletely and winning round after round 
of applause. Her speech was direct, 
courageous, powerful, inspiring and 
convincing. Mrs. Jenks’s speech was 
full of enthusiasm and hope for speedy 
victory in New Hampshire. She said, 
in part: 

“I would rather speak of the new 
campaign which we are to conduct 
than of the old, which is now a closed 
chapter. 

“As the strength of a family is in its 
growing sons and daughters, the 
strength of a nation in the health, 
wealth and co-ordination of its States, 
so the strength of a State Equal Suf- 
frage Association lies in its family of 
locals. I would urge every local asso- 
ciation to get on its feet, to walk, to 
run, to fight, to reorganize if neces- 
sary, to elect new officers if necessary, 
to get in new workers, young, active 
women. 

“We should everyone of us remem- 
ber that we are pledged to the greatest 
reform movement in the world. We 
want to free our most unfortunate sis- 
ters, 300,000 white slaves in this coun- 
try, of their bondage. We mean to rid 
the world of the dreadful diseases en- 
We mean to 


We mean to 






try a right to breathe, to live. We 
mean to put on our statute books laws 
which shall prevent the railroad acci- 
dents which kill and maim thousands 
of our people every year. We mean to 
stop the devastating wars, and prevent 
such legislation as shall tend to plunge 
armies into battle, thus endorsing a 
very carnival of murder, oftentimes 
killing the best of the race. We mean 
to free our women, to make them real- 
ize the sacredness and the importance 
of their womanhood and their human- 
hood. 

“All these changes will not come at 
once—the millennium wili not descend 
upon the earth when women vote. We 
may have to work years, perhaps hun- 
dreds of years, to compass our ideals of 
conduct in human living; but votes for 
women is surely the first step on the 
right road, and we must take the very 
first step before we can take a second. 
“This is a _ religious movement. 
Therefore, without thought of self, let 
us dedicate ourselves to it with re- 
newed courage, persistence and pa- 
tience.” 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions were re- 
ported by the chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, Hon. H, H. Met- 
calf, and unanimously adopted: 

The New Hampshire W. S. A. in 
annual meeting assembled, hereby re- 
solves: 

That, while we view with deepest 
regret and humiliation the unprogres- 
sive, ltra-conservative and abso- 
lutely reactionary spirit which domi- 
nated the late Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the State, in its refusal to sub- 
mit to the voters the equal suffrage 
amendment, supported as it was by a 
stronger popular demand than any 
other proposed amendment consid- 
ered in that body, we rejoice in the 
marked progress that has been made 
in the year past by the Association 
in its large increase of membership, 
intensified interest, and strengthened 
spirit and purpose, and hereby de- 
clare our determination to carry for- 
ward the work of our cause with 
greater zeal and earnestness than 
ever before, until our prime object is 
accomplished, and the women of New 
Hampshire are no longer’ classed 
with idiots, paupers and the insane, 
but put upon a plane with their 
brothers as free, enlightened citizens, 
endowed with all the rights, privileges, 
and duties of citizenship. 

That we contemplate with the deep- 
est satisfaction the wonderful ad- 
vance which has been made of late 
by the equal suffrage cause in our 
own country, especially the enfran- 
chisement of the women of Oregon, 
Arizona and Kansas, following so 
closely upon the triumph achieved in 
Washington and California, with a 
similar victory in Michigan only bare 
ly defeated by manifest fraud, which 
purpose may yet be thwarted by the 
vigilant friends of the cause in that 
great State. 

That we are especially pleased to 
note the fact that the women in the 
suffrage States participating in the 
recent national election, instead of 
acting en masse with the one party 
(there were three parties. Ed. W. J.) 
which had made formal endorsement 
of the equal suffrage cause, divided 
in their support almost equally among 
the parties, thus proving themselves 
guided by individual judgment, rather 
than by any wave of popular emotion, 
current of sentiment, or impulse of 
gratitude, and, therefore, entirely 
worthy the hish privilege with which 
they have been endowed, and which, 
we truat, they will continue to exer- 
cise for the promotion of the national 
welfare from the standpoint of patri- 
otic citizenship. 

That we will ever oppose any and 
all attempts, from whatever source, 
to ally this Association, its officers, or 
any of its subordinate organizations, 
with any partisan political cause, or 
any sectarian religious movement; 
conceding always the right of any 
member, as an individual, to espouse 


BUSY DAY FOR 






BOSTON WOMEN 


Dec. 17 Will See Musicale Bene- 
fit In Morning and At Home In 
Afternoon 





A morning musicale will be given 
next Tuesday, Dec. 17, for the benefit 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, at the Hotel Tuilleries at 
11 o’clock. Mrs. Langdon Frothing- 
ham, piano; Miss Alice Reese, contral- 
to, and Miss Marie Nichols, violin, 
have kindly consented to give their 
services. The musicale has been ar- 
ranged by the ways and means com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Benjamin F. Pit- 
man is chairman. 

Tickets, $2, may be had either at 
State Headquarters or from any mem: 
bers of the committee. 

On the afternoon of the same day, 
from 3.30 to 6, the Boston E. 8. A. for 
Good Government will be at home at 
the New England Women’s Club 
rooms, 585 Boylston street. Mrs, Owen- 
Phillips of England, a well-known suf- 
frage lecturer, will be the guest of the 
Association and will speak briefly. In- 
formal accounts of the Philadelphia 
Convention will also be given. 





Meeting at Worcester 

An enthusiastic meeting was held 
Dec. 5 at the home of Miss Catherine 
Hagarty in Worcester. Addresses 
were made by Mrs. Gertrude Halladay 
Leonard, chairman of the State organ- 
ization committee, and Miss Hagarty; 
and Mrs, A. 8S. B, Lothrop, Mrs. A. H. 
Howland, Mrs. Emile Landry, and 
Miss Gertrude Sullivan read articles. 
Twenty new members were added 
with promises of as many more. The 
Woman’s Journal and leaflets were 
distributed. 





Associations and clubs which have 
never before had woman suffrage pre- 
sented are now asking for speakers. 
The Twentieth Century Club of Téwks- 
bury Center, composed of both men 
and women, listened for the first time 
on Dec. 4 to a talk on equal suffrage, 
by Mrs. Marion Booth Kelly of the 
Massachusetts W. 8S. A. 
Lexington Reorganized 

Miss Eugenia Frothingham and Mrs. 
Kelly were the speakers at the reor- 
ganization meeting of the Lexington 
Suffrage League. Mrs. Jackson was 
elected president and forty new mem- 
bers were added. 








upon the recent attainment of her 
95th birthday anniversary, in physical 
and mental good health, almost co- 
.ncident with the enfranchisement of 
half a million American women. 
That our sincere thanks are ex- 
tended to our retiring President, Miss 
Mary N. Chase, for her faithful, 
efficient and _ self-sacrificing service 
during the eleven years of her incum- 
bency in this office, and as State Or- 
ganizer, while we wish for her health, 
happiness and continued ability to la- 
bor for the cau-e so dear to her 
heart, until she realizes the full 
fruition of her fondest hopes. 

That the thanks of the Association 
are also specially due to the Ports- 
mouth Equal Suffrage League for the 
manifold courtesies and lavish hospi- 
tality extended to us in connection 
with this annual meeting, which we 
trust and believe may safely be 
characterized as one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held in the history of our 
organization. 





To Repair Your Broken Bric-a-Brac 
USE : 





= 


Articles mended with it will hold for- 
ever under ordinary conditions, while 
articles mended with a cheaper glue 
will part in a very short time, as they 
are subject to dampness. Our Rubber 
Cement is used for repairing rubber 
boots and coats. Our Leather Cement 





and labor for any cause deemed 
worthy and expedient, political, re 
ligious or otherwise. 

We congratulate our gifted and 
popular International President, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, upon the safe 
return from her world tour in the in- 
terests of the suffrage cause, and the 
universal recognition of her achieve- 
ments in that direction. 

That we also heartily congratulate 
our own beloved and revered Honor- 
ary President, Mrs, Armenia 8. White, 











for repairing leather goods. All three 
kinds 15c per bottle from your dealer. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


A. Major, Presideat 
461 Pearl St. oer New York City 











To Woman's Joxrnul Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print 
ors of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ Ze Woman's Journal."’ If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along, 
Dpen day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY 


r2a2 Peari St., Boston, Mass. 
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_ TIONAL 
‘C TTS ASKS 


Text of Resolutions Adopted At 
hia Reaffirms Purpose 
and Denounces Evils 
The following is the text of the 
resolutions adopted at the National 
Suffrage Convention: 





We, the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, at our forty- 
fourth annual convention, in the city 
of Philadelphia assembled, reaffirm 
that our’one object and purpose is the 
enfranchisement of the women of our 
country. We call upon all our mem- 
bers to rejoice at the winning of the 
school vote by the women of Ken- 
tucky and at the full enfranchisement 
of four more States—Kansas, Oregon, 
Arizona and Michigan; to rejoice in 
the fact that at the last election the 
electoral vote of women fully enfran- 
chised has been nearly doubled, and 
to rejoice that the political parties 
are now obliged to reckon with the 
growing power of the woman vote. 

Stays Non-Partisan 

Resolved, That the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association re 
affirms the principle for which our as- 
sociation has always stood, of being 

san absolutely non-partisan, non-secta- 
rian body. 
Favors Peace 

That the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association believes in the 
settlement of all disputes and differ- 
ences, national and international, by 
arbitration and judicial methods and 
not by war. 

Commends Study of Political Economy 

That we commend the action of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
has founded departments for the study 
of political economy, and that we con- 
gratulate these clubs that have in- 
dorsed our movement to gain the bal- 
lot for all women, 

Condemns Traffic in Women 

That we commend the efforts of 
the National Government to end all 
traffic in women; that we urge the 
passage in our States of more strin- 
gent laws for the protection of wom- 
en; that we demand the same stand- 
ard of morals for men and women and 
the same penalties for transgressions, 
regardless of sex; that we call upon 
women everywhere to awake to the 
dangers of the social evil, and to hast- 
en that day when women shall vote 
and when commercialized vice shall 
be exterminated. 

Deplores Exploitation of Children 

That we deeply deplore the ex- 
ploiting of the children of this coun- 
try in our labor markets, to the detri- 
ment and danger of coming genera- 
tions; that we commend the action of 
Congress in the creation of a Na- 
tional Children’s Bureau and Presi- 
dent Taft’s appointment of a woman, 
Miss Julia Lathrop, as head of that 
bureau. 





The Men's League of Baltimore re- 
cently gave a banquet to Mr. and Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw. Rev. John Roach 
Straton was toastmaster. Addresses 
were made by Mr. and Mrs. Laidlaw, 
Miss Laura Clay, Rev. J. G. Mythen, 
Miss Janet Richards and Rabbi Rubin- 
stein. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
HOLIDAY READING 


Life of Frances Willard Memoirs 
of Anarchist and Other Recent 
Volumes 








The Life of Frances E. Willard. By 
Anna A. Gordon. Published by the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., Evanston, Ill. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is the beautiful story of a beau- 
tiful life. For more than twenty years 
Miss Gordon was the intimate associ- 
ate of Frances Willard, and no one 
could write with truer love or fuller 
knowledge of that wenderful woman 
who “made the world wider for women 
and more homelike for humanity.” 
The volume covers Miss Willard’s an- 
cestry and childhood, her student life, 
her religious development, her work as 
a teacher, an organizer, and as founder 
and head of the National W. C. T: U. 
It includes an account of the memorial 
services, and of the presentation of the 
Frances Willard statue to Congress. 
In addition to all that she did for tem- 
perance and for other humanitarian 
causes, she did more than any other 
person to convert conservative church 
women to equal suffrage. She led them 
out-into the light, by hundreds and by 
thousands. The book outlines the 
growth of her interest in votes for 
women, from the day' when, a girl of 
sixteen, she stood at the window watch- 
ing her father and brother go away to 
vote,-and said to her younger sister, 
“Don’t you wish we could go with 
them when we are old enough? Don’t 
we love our country just as well as 
they do?” And the sister answered, 
“Yes, of course. But you mustn’t tell 
a soul—not mother, even; we should 
be called strong-minded!” The book 
has a preface by Lady Henry Somer- 
set, and 14 full-page illustrations, some 
of them portraits of Miss Willard hith- 
erto unpublished. 





Prison Memorirs of An Anarchist. 
By Alexander Berkman. The Mother 
Earth Publishing Company, New York. 

This is an extraordinary book, full 
of food for thought. It is not only a 
remarkable human document, but a 
tremendous indictment of prison condi- 
tions. No thoughtful person can read 
it without being deeply moved, and 
casting about for ways to make things 
better. 


Life of Henry Demarest Lloyd. By 
Caro Lloyd. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

Two reasons for the publication of 
this book are offered in the author's 
preface: because of its relation to the 
great issues of the day, and because 
it depicts an inspiring personality. 
After looking over the two copiously- 
illustrated volumes, no justification is 
necessary. To dip into their pages at 
any place is to come in contact with 
a life that it is a deep pleasure to 
have met, if only through this memo- 
rial, An introduction by Charles Ed- 
ward Russell is prefixed. The record 
of Mr. Lloyd’s earnest fight for social 
welfare is enlivened by extracts from 
his works and letters. He was an ar 
dent suffragist. The author says: 

“Of women’s emancipation he was 
ever a staunch champion; the regen- 
erative power released by their true 
freedom would, he foresaw, be a great 
factor in the sovial reconstruction. 
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He said we needed ‘the woman mind’ 
to help us. - Women were, he said, the 
first to feel the appeal of the new con- 
science. ‘When we admit women to 
their rights, and so get a step farther 
forward toward our own rights, we 
will find that we have added a more 
constructive and conservative force 
than our own to the solution of the 
troublesome social question.’ 

“In their emancipation, he included 
full political rights; the case against 
woman suffrage was lost, he said, 
some thousands of years ago, when it 
was first admitted that women had 
souls. “The masses have reached the 
level at which the form of their con- 
sent is necessary for the validity of 
their claims upon their citizenship, 
industry, family life—except as to 
women in government. They are still 
subjects, not citizens; conscripts, not 
volunteers; ruled by force, not by con- 
sent.’ 

“He felt that all the causes he was 
working for would be advanced if they 
had the vote.” 





A Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets. 
By Eliza Calvert Hall. Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. Price, $3.00 net; 
postage 20 cents additional. 

This book is a new departure for the 
author, hitherto known chiefly for her 
delightful stories of Kentucky life, and 
especially for “Sally Ann’s Experi- 
ence,” a brilliant and laughable wom- 
an’s rights sketch, which Roosevelt 
said ought to be read by all tyrannical 
husbands. In the present unique vol- 
ume she has made a careful study, his- 
torical and artistic, of the old, hand- 
woven coverlets, a rich subject hitherto 
untouched. She says: 

“To read the political names is like 
viewing a pageant that shows the 
whole course of American history, with 
now and then a glimpse of European 
affairs. . . As you ponder, each his- 
torical picture, you see in the back- 
ground a woman spinning and weavy- 
ing. Not hers to write odes and epics, 
or to measure her powers with man’s 
in affairs of State. But while her toil- 
worn hands are busy with the work of 
home-making, her thoughts are divided 
between her home and her country, 
and these coverlet names are pathetic 
evidence that the fire of patriotism 
burned in her heart as warmly as in 
the heart of her husband or her son.” 

The book is enrithed with 16 full 
page pictures in color, with 48 other 
illustrations in black and white. 





Counsel for the Defence. By Leroy 
Scott. Doubleday, Page & Company, 
New York City. 

A spirited and thrilling tale of a 
young woman lawyer who clears her 
father of an unjust accusation, saves 
her city from passing into the power of 
political corruptionists, and convinces 
her honest but strongly-prejudiced 
lover of a woman's right to follow the 
profession of law, and to continue her 
work even after marriage. A capital 
story, brimful of woman's rights. 





Mrs. Raford, Humanist. 
Drama. By Leando Brown. 
by L. E. Landone, 575 W. 
New York. 

Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett writes to 
the author of this powerful drama: 
“Your play stands alone among all the 
plays that have been sent to National 
Headquarters during the last two 


A Suffrage 
Published 
159th street, 





years, as the one which makes the 
strongest and soundest appeal, and, 
moreover, it solves better than any 
other the-enormous difficulty before all 
playwrights who attempt to dramatize 
the woman movement, in making the 
climax dramatic instead of didactic.” 





The Plain Path. 
Symmes Allen. 
Co. 

It would be too bad to dismiss this 
book with the statement that it is a 
religio-psychological novel. Probably 
with such an explanation no one would 
read it, and it is a book that anyone 
who has ever struggled in the throes 
of religious doubt should read. The 
author takes perhaps the most difficult 
case for possible conversion—that of a 
young German woman brought up in 
the extreme Nietzschean school. How 
anyone encased in such an adamantine 
coat of scoffing could be converted to 
Christianity would seem at first a 
puzzle, but the problem is carefully 
worked out. The book opens shrewdly 
at the point where the young woman 
for the first time in her life comes face 
to face with death. From then on to 
the end, when she realizes that the real 
iibermensch mustg rasp the idea of 
God, the steps are sure. Incidentally 
the author shows that there is intol- 
erance even among Monists, those who 
profess to be free. 


By Frances Newton 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


is laid 
and the 


The scene 
in a college town near Boston, 
atmosphere has been well kept. 

The Business of Being a Woman. By 
{da M. Tarbell. The 
pany, New York. 


Macmillan Com- 
Price, $1.25 net. 

Most of the chapters which make up 
this book were reviewed at some length 
in The Woman's Journal, one by one, 
as they came out in The American 
Magazine. It is not necessary to en- 
Miss Tarbell’s 
book is not likely to prove very help- 
ful, because the truth which it contains 
is shown through so distorted a medi- 
um—-the author's reactionary view on 
the woman question—that the “uneasy 
woman” will simply find it irritating 
and put it aside. 


large upon them again. 





One of the enthusiastic visitors to 
Philadelphia during the National Con- 
vention was Miss Adelaide W. Smith, 
author of “Reminiscences of an Army 
Nurse During the Civil War.” Her 
book was very favorably received 
when it appeared two years ago, re 
ceiving praise from the Review of Re. 
views, the Outlook, the Brooklyn 
Eagle and Mr. Edwin Markham. 


The National Magazine (Boston) 
has started a series of articles on 
“The Duty of Women.” It invites 
women to send in their ideas on the 
subject. The editor says: “Women 
have a duty today that extends be- 
yond the narrow limits of the home 
circle, The home circle is affected by 
environment—and it is this environ- 
ment that has brought women’s activ- 
ities to the fore. More and more the 
American woman is realizing that the 
interests of the home are the inter- 
ests of the nation, and all but the 
narrowest of men must believe that 
women are great enough to embrace 
the problems of civic life 
neglecting the home.” 


without 











BISHOP GIVES 





Episcopalian Divine From Har- 
risburg Speaks In Spirit of 
Thanksgiving At Philadelphia 
Convention 





Bishop Darlington of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Harrisburg, Pa., was among 
the speakers at the National Suffrage 
Convention. 

First in order in his speech were 
congratulations to the American peo- 
ple on the fact that four more States 
have been added to the ever-growing 
list of those which have given the 
rfranchise to women. He called upon 
all observers to notice that no State 
which had once voted for woman suf. 
frage had ever voted it out again 
Once in use, local opposition to it 
ceases by reason of the self-evident 
good results. 

Second, congratulations to ourselves 
who are humble privates in the ranks. 
on the famous and brave leaders who 
have organized our constant victory 
for us. As the Elizabethan and the 
Victorian eras are the most distin- 
guished for philanthropic, literary and 
economic advancement in the whole 
history of Great Britain, though the 
kings were many and the queens were 
few in the long line, so no man need 
be ashamed to follow feminine leader- 
Ship when it means advancement in 
every good word and work. 

Third, congratulations to little chil- 
dren of the future generations of this 
and all lands. When our anti-suffrage 
sisters throw aside their complacency 
and selfish ease to strive side by side 
with men to formulate and pass neces- 
sary laws to protect and develop the 
bodies, minds and souls of our pres- 
ent little children and all that are to 
come through the passing centuries, 
then will come a new day for human- 
ity. In making the earthly home a 
type of the heaven that is .o be, you 
are fellow laborers with the Master, 
who said of the babes, “Of such is the 
Kingdom.” 


ATTACKS TOWN 
SINGLE HANDED 





Lone Suffragist Succeeds In 
Pennsylvania Village With 
Help of Mrs. Hale 





ago Mrs. 
Haywood was the only 


A short time Gertrude W. 
suffragist in 
Canton, Pa., but she was not discour- 


aged. She went to Beatrice Forbes- 


Robertson Hale. Now the whole vil- 
lage talks equal suffrage, and an asso- 
ciation is being tommed. If every 
suffragist in Pennsylvania would fol- 
low Mrs.. Haywood’s example there 
would be no question of the result. 
What sentiment had existed in Can- 
ton was distinctly anti; most of the 
people were merely indifferent. 
Through the sympathy of the Baptist 
minister, Mrs. Haywood secured his 
church for a meeting November 22. 
After an opening hymn, Mrs. Hale 
poke. Her stirring address roused 
interest in those who had come with 
curiosity. Mrs. Haywood says that now 


there is quit i different atmosphere 
in Canton. The decks are ¢ 


action the 


leared for 
moment the campaign starts 
in Pennsylvania. 




















Suffrage Christmas Presents! 





Bach ..ccccees 
Per dozen ......++ 
Per hundred 





for Women 


The Christmas Babes (ies © ealeens Ra ky 
20 


Peace on Earth Good Will to Men and Votes 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND BOOKLETS 


Holly Booklet with Suffrage Sentiment on the 
Inside 


ee Price Postpaid Postpald Price Postpald 

a Wah cccccccccccccscccese | $ il kN OPErrererr corre: $ 65 Per DE. suswavateesnatus $ .75 { 
18 10 Per dozen .eceseceeeeees 1.00 1.02 Per dozen boxes .:..... express Per dozen boxes ,....... 7.50 express 
Per hundred ......+++++- 7.00 7.10 Per hundred boxes express Per hundred boxes ....65.00 express 


Outside 


Christmas Booklet with Suffrage Sentiment 


White Paper with 


VOTES FOR WOMEN NOTE PAPER 


Border and Votes for Women Pale 
in Yellow 





Yellow with Broad Band and 


Votes for 
Women in Deep Yellow 





VOTES FOR 





WOMEN CORRESPONDENCE 


Price Pols ald Petes “ys 
Bach .cccccccesces coocces oD Bach ccccccccccccces oveoee 4 : A Telling Quotation for Every Month 1 
Per dozen agreseccsesenee ARS ‘ne Per dozen +++ +++ Seeneke on m, . CARDS dhe Gee on Gules fname 
Per hundred .....++++. ee er hundr see eeeeeeeee . People, in a Standing Alumi- 
Postcard > num Frame 

hristmas Greeting Card, with Calendar Santa Claus — Postpaid ame af 
‘s Brice Postpaid > ie wo a ee $ 50 $ 60 — Price —_Postpatd 
Bach cesssescervecees eee 05 $ .06 ne bie pti obs ares 2 Per Dozen Boxes..... 5.00 express Per Reg ho A 
od ome 5 o0seecees eece te aa Add ede **sereeseers 2'00 210 Per Hundred Boxes ..45.00 express Per hundred ......12.00 express 


SUFFRAGE CALENDAR 





VOTES FOR WOMEN TIE RIBBON 


White Satin Baby Ribbon with Holly 
and Votes for Women in red 


and Green 

me Postage 
Per bolt ......- 
Per dozen bolts ... 2.25 2.45 
Per hundred bolts. 18.00 express 








VOTES FOR WOMEN SANTA CLAUS 


STICKERS 


Postpaid 


Price Postpaid 
ony ED hat at ie $ r $ = ee ichaxaesceerseees $ .03 $ .04 
aed" 15 7 Package of Six...... 12 13 
P.AERSEOS «+eeee : Per Dozen Packages.... 1.20 1.23 





Dainty Christmas Tag, Bearing a Suf- 


VOTES FOR WOMEN PARCEL TAGS 


frage Message in Addition to the 
Xmas Greeting 





VOTES FOR WOMEN TEA CUP 


Fine White China with Bands and 
Votes for Women in Gold 


Price Postpala 
BGR. cccicvetieces $ .50 $ .60 
Per dozen ........ 5.00 express 
Per hundred ...... 45.00 express 





VOTES FOR WOMEN BAR PIN 


White Enamel with Votes for Women 


in Gold 
; Price Po 
i, BO eer 25 : a 
Per dosen§ ........ 2.25 2/28 
Per hundred ...._, 18.00 18 30 








Books, booklets, pamphlets aiid leaflets dealing with the suffrage question from every point of view. Don’t forget the Photo Play, the Slide Lecture and the Poster Talks. 


Send to Headquarters for terms and descriptions, and for the free catalog of literature and supplies. 
Others order from Headquarters. 


Building, Chicago, Il. 


Western States send orders to Western Branch, N. A. W. S.A 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 


+» 936 Fine Arte 


CONGRATULATIONS. 
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MAY MARCH IN 
WILSON PARADE 


Suffrage Organizations In Wash- 
ington Expect to Carry “Votes 
for Women” Banners 








Banners demanding “Votes for 
Women” will be seen in the inaugural 
parade, if the suffragists succeed in 
their effort to gain a place in the line 
along with political clubs. 

Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Equal Suffrage Association 
of Washington, D. C., are quoted as 
saying that they could not see how 
permission could be withheld. There 
are more than half a hundred schools 
for young women in the National Cap- 
ital, and many have their suffrage or- 
ganizations. An effort will be made 
to have these small clubs join in the 
inaugural march, forming a “sweet 
sixteen squad.” 





Dr. Alice B. Stockham of Chicago, 
an early writer on eugenics, has lately 
died in Los Angeles. She will be sin- 





ISLE OF MAN 
BEATS ENGLAND 


Hall Caine’s Successor Carries 
Motion that Universal Suffrage 
Should Be Granted 








Hall Caine’s successor in the House 
of Keys (Parliament) of the Isle of 
Man lately introduced and carried a 
motion declaring that universal suf- 
frage ought to be granted in the island 
and asking Lord Raglan to introduce 
a bill to that effect. At present there 
is a property qualification. 

When it was objected that this would 
be legislating in advance of England, 
the reply given was that the Isle of 
Man had already led England by grant- 
ng Parliamentary suffrage to single 
women and widows thirty years ago. 





California now has a licensed wom- 
an pilot. Mrs. Sara Louise Brainard 
comes of a line of navigators, and 
owns the fastest schooner on the Sac- 
ramento river. She is soon to be made 
a commodore of the Sacramento Yacht 





cerely regretted. 


Drawing by Harriet Park 


JANE ADDAMS ON NON-PARTISANSHIP 


In the discussion of the proposed 
amendment to the constitution forbid- 
ding Officers of the National Suffrage 
Association to take sides with any po- 


litical party, Jane Addams said in 
part: 
I would like to apologize to the 


Association if I have in any way in- 
jured its non-partisan policy. In 
accepting the office of first vice-presi- 
dent, I had no idea that I limited my 
activities in any way. I must always 
decline taking any office if thereby 
the right of judgment is cut off to 
change the method of action in chang- 
ing circumstances, 


“Keep Your Eye on Alleys” 


When Miss Anthony came tv Chi- 
cago she used to stay at Hull House. 
She made a visit after I was made 
garbage inspector for my ward, when 
I was obliged to antagonize the alder- 
man from our ward and the Demo- 
cratic party. The question of the wis- 
dom of stirring up political antagon- 
ism was raised. Miss Anthony said, 
“Keep your eyes on the alleys and get 
them clean.” 


Thought It Fine Chance 


When the Progressive Party put 
into its platform planks demanding 
the reforms in the interest of women 
and children and the whole people for 
which we have worked so many years, 
I thought it was a fine thing to have 
these things brought out of the nar- 
row courts of philanthropy into the 
public meetings of a great political 
party. 

Kept Things Separate 

But in going around the country 

speaking for the Progressives, I have 
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SUFFRAGE GAINS 
GRIP ON TEXAS 





Leading Club of State Endorses 
Movement—San Antonio So- 
ciety Works Hard 





The movement for equal suffrage is 
spreading and taking firm hold upon 
Texas. On December 4 the leading 
club of the State, the Woman’s Club 
of San Antonio, endorsed votes for 
women. Several speeches were made 
and the prize song, “Happy Day,” 
was sung to the tune of Dixie. 

The Equal Franchise Society of San 
Antonio has been hard at work under 
the leadership of Miss Eleanor Brack- 
enridge, and has added over a hun- 
dred to its membership. It recently 
received 10,000 “Votes for Women” 
buttons from Portland, Ore. 


“The children need something new 
every week. You have no children, 
s0 you can’t understand.” “I under- 
stand, old chap. I have an automo- 





Club. 







always tried to keep things separate. 
If I was invited to speak on suffrage 
before a non-partisan organization, I 
kept strictly to suffrage, and did not 
bring in party politics. But in my po- 
the Progressive 
Party I could speak for suffrage, as it 
was included in the party’s platform. 
and on the Progressive platform I had 
the best chance to talk woman suf- 
frage that I ever had in my life. I 
talked it to vast audiences of men 
who would not have come to a suf. 
frage meeting or to a social reform 
meeting, but they would come to a 
political meeting, and there they had 
it driven into them night after night 
and day after day. 


litical addresses for 


Men Not So Partisan 


I believe men are not so partisan as 
we sometimes think. During the cam- 
paign I received a letter from Presi- 
dent Taft about a charitable mat- 
ter, and the tone of it was no less 
friendly than usual. I did not go up 
and down abusing candidates; 1 
simply followed my causes, which for 
the first time were brought into the 
open by one of the great political 
parties. 


It has been said that women ought 
not to let themselves be used by any 
political party. I do not know that 
the Progressive Party used us any 
more than we used them. Any one 
who had seen Alice Carpenter, a 
splendid suffragist from Massachu- 
setts, at the Chicago Convention, 
would have thought she was having 
as much part in making the platform 
as any man. 





The suffrage movement is a great, 


bile.”"—Louisyille Courier-Journal. 


VOTES FOR MOTHERS 


Politics governs 


even the purity of the 


milk supply. 
[tis not cutside the 


home but inside the 
“\\ ibaby. : 


ere 


\Chartotte Perkins Cilman 


big, amorphous thing. It comes up 
here and there and everywhere. You 
must trust your officers to take such 
steps us seem wise to them individu- 
ally, under different conditions. Miss 
Willard was a great political leader, 
yet she identified herself with politi- 
cal parties as they expressed her po- 
litical convictions. Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, president of the 
National Union of Women's Suffrage 
Societies in England, is a cautious, 
conservative leader, yet some time 
ago she made up her mind that they 
would never get the woman suffrage 
bill through the House of Commons 
without the aid of the party whips, 
and she is giving her support to the 
candidates of the Labor Party, which 
has declared for woman suffrage. Even 
Mrs. Pankhurst suspended—not hostili- 
ties; call it operations—until she 
found out what the party leaders were 
going to do. 


We have divided politics, like re- 
ligion, too much off in a place by it- 
self. It is only as we follow’ wur 
causes conscientiously into politics, 
according to our best judgment, that 
we shall get our humanitarian meas- 
ures brought to pass. 


When the committee from the Pro- 
gressive Party came to see me agd 
invited me to take part in the Chicago 
Convention, I never thought of my be- 
ing a Vice-president of the National 
Suffrage Association; neither did they, 
nor did the country, till Mrs. Harper’s 
articles appeared. In doing what 1 
have done, I am sure that I did not 
commit the Suffrage Association. I 
did commit certain causes of social 
reform, so far as I could. 
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NEW YORK GREETS 
SUFFRAGE LEADER 


City Glad to Honor Mrs. Catt— 
Reception Given Her by 
People’s Institute 
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Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was wel- 
comed home on Tuesday of last week 
at yet another big meeting. It was at 
a reception tendered her by the Peo- 
ple’s Institute at Cooper Union, New 
York. Hon. Frederick C. Howe pre- 
sided. In opening the meeting he 
said that the People’s Institute, on 
behalf of the City of New York, plans 
to receive all the great democratic 
persons that come to the city. Then 
he traced the life work of Mrs. Catt, 
whom he characterized as the most 
statesmanlike cf all the suffrage lead- 
ers. 

William H. Ivins welcomed Mrs. 
Catt on behalf of the people of New 
York. He said we should never have 
a solution of the problem of democra- 
my until democracy became thorough, 
all inclusive and sincere. 

William Prendergast, Controller of 
New York City, welcomed Mrs, Catt 
“for the City of New York” as a sub- 
stitute for Mayor Gaynor, who could 
not attend. He said that the city did 
ite ‘f honor in honoring her. Of many 
reasons Why the city honored Mrs. 
Catt he mentioned three—because 
she was the leading exponent of the 
great principle of equal suffrage 
which ultimately triumph; be- 
cause she was a great teacher, and 


= 


must 


because she represented both the 
woman who works with her hands 
and the woman who works with her 
brain, 

Mrs. Catt spoke on “The Awaken- 
ing of Women Around the World.” 


She said the movement was only a 
part of a great human awakening of 
the entire race, and that the status 
of women in any country was a prop- 
the progress and 
democracy of that land. And, she ton- 
tinued, the status of woman ir, the 
East bodes ill for the European over- 
lords of the Orient, for the women are 
at the bottom of every revolutionary 
sentiment in those subjugated coun- 
tries, and the governing lords have 
made no provision for this emer- 
gency. 


er measure of 


Cait said that 
the United States in 
its thought, money 
and energy in the Philippines on edu- 
cation has set an example to all other 
Occidental the past 
have spent most of their revenues in 
military that the 
rapid Fillipinos 
under this influence is an inspiration 
and an encouragement to all Asiatic 
races. She paid tribute to the gen- 
eral cleaning up that is being accom- 
plished in the islands, and particular- 
ly the sanitary improvements. With 
the Philippines as an example, she 
said, Asia will quickly advance, and 
ruay yet teach the world a new lesson 
in civilization. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


In conclusion Mrs. 
the example of 


spending most of 


powers who in 


expansions, and 


development of the 


Alleged miscounting of votes on @ 
constitutional amendment permiiting 
women to hold office in Louisiana has 
resulted in the indictment of 17 elec- 
tion officers at New Orleans. Ballot 
boxes, it is charged, show padding of 
the returns against the amendment. 


The North Side Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Chicago has given $1,000 to 
the State Suffrage Association for its 
edifeational work, and $1,200 to the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association for the ser- 
vices of an organizer throughout the 
country, 

Woman suffrage is to be debated in 
more than one hundred high schools 
throughout North Carolina in the com- 
ing year, as the result of plans adopt- 
ed recently by the State Teachers’ As- 
sembly. The women teachers also 
adopted resolutions demanding that 
women be appointed to positions on 
school boards and on text-book commit- 
tees. 
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NEW 
RED GLOVE SHOP 


44 WEST STREET, BOSTON 
is a very attractive place to Shop. Toere 
are gloves for men, women and childrea in 
200." styles and colors from $1.50 and 
00 
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Join a small party for the 
WORLD SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 


JUNE 13, in BUDAPEST, the““Heart of Europe’ 


followed by extensive Tour, sailing 
home from the British Isles. 

Independent Travel and Steam- 
ship Pooking Arranged. 

Summer Study in France and 
Germany. 

Most reasonable terms. Apply 
early, 


MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD 
King Crawford Classical School 



























Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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Educator Wafer / WF 
Buttered , 
Crisp, delicious and nourishing. 
A flavor that’s sweet and 
nut-like— the natural sweetness 
of whole wheat — Nature's 
most perfect food. 
I make this whole wheat Wafer 
just as my father, Dr. William L. 
Johnson, made it—guarding strictly his 


standard of pure food excellence—the 
standard he set for all 


DUCATOR 
CRACKER 


Only the best materials are used. 
Pure spring water from our own wells. 
Selected wheat, rigidly ine ted. Flour, 
stone-ground in the Educator mills. 

But the baking—that’s 44 real secret. 

Speciall i ovens bring out a 
dieenal oy a delicacy of texture 
—delightfully different from anything 
you have ever known. 
Buy some Educator Wafers from 
your , bec today —in tins, ten-cent, 
air-tight paar A or in bulk. 
Look for the name Educator on every 
package and cracker. 

Trythem buttered—in place of bread. 
Also unsurpassed for sardine, or peanut 
butter sandwiches — use Educator 
Peanut Butter. 


Read mynext little talk whichwill appear 
soon in the Boston Globe, Post, Herald, 
and Christian Science Monitor. 


Jounson Epucaror Foon ComPANy 
BOSTON 
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To The Dealers 

If you're in need of Educator 
Wafers, or any of the other kinds 
of Educator Crackers, just phone 
Fort Hill 3710, or wnte our 
Boston Office,37 Batterymarch 
Street. Your orders will be given 
prompt and careful attention. 
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A suffrage pilgrimage is about to be 
undertaken by Miss Rosalie Jones, 
Miss Ida Craft, Miss L. L. Dock and 
such others as may wish to join them. 
Next Monday at 9.15 A. M. they will 
start from the end of the Subway, 
Broadway and 242d street, New York. 
After getting outside the city they will 
leave the train and march on foox to 
Albany, where they will make a plea 
for suffrage to Gov. Dix. They will 
hold meetings and be joine@ Uy sym- 
pathizers all along the route. The 
Yonkers suffragists will give them a 
luncheon, and the Albany Club will 
turn out in force to meet the marchers. 














A meeting of the Official Board of 
the N. A. W. S. A. is to be held in 
Chicago on Dec. 18, at the home of 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen. On that even- 
ing a reception is to be given to the 
members of the National Board by 
the North Side Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion at Mrs. Yager’s house. Speeches 
in the ballroom will be followed by the 
reception. On the evening of the 19th, 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
is to hold a large meeting in Orchestra 
Hall. The members of the National 
Board are to make five-minute 
‘speeches, and the principal address 
' will be given by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, if 
she is sufficiently recovered. 
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